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Ir was morning in Syria. The sun poureddown} The young knight, who was thus addressed, 
its vertical beams from a sky of brass; the leaves } looked up and said, with a deep sigh, 
hung motionless; and the atmosphere quivered, “T was not thinking, Sir Claude, of the perils 
far and near, as in a furnace. of our journey. Were I to have my wish, it 
Under the shade of a clump of trees, close to; would be, as you know, that this journey might 
the bed of a stream, which in winter foamed with } last forever.” 
torrents, but through which now trickled the “I fancied you were thinking of the Lady 
tiniest of rivulets, was bivouacked a party of} Blanche, when I spoke,” replied the older knight, 
travellers. Their stalwart forms, as they re-; ‘‘and as I knew it could do no good, I thought it 
clined on the grass, betrayed that they had come } better to disturb your reverie. In good faith, my 
from some Northern clime, for no native of Syria > lad, this falling in love with one so much above 
could boast such thews or similar colossal frames. } you won’t do. Count Fontrevault would never 








They were, indeed, a party of Christian knights 
and men-at-arms. 

A little apart from the main group, under the 
thickest of the shade, appeared another, and 
smaller group. The principal figure was that 
of a young maiden, who slept with her head 
pillowed on a saddle, over which a knight’s cloak 
had been spread. Two attendants of her own sex, 
fanned her by turns. Her closed lids could not 
conceal the extraordinary beauty of her counte- 
nance, but rather brightened it, by increasing its 
apparent innocence. As she slumbered, the light 
muslin dress, which covered her swelling bust, 
rose and fell with the palpitations beneath ; while 
occasionally a slight blush suffused her cheek, and 
she murmured incoherent words as if dreaming. 

Somewhat to the right of the sleeper, and de- 
tached from the main group, two knights stood, 
apparently guarding the couch of the maiden. 
One was a man advanced in years, and marked 
by many a scar: the other was still in the bloom 
of youth. This last was leaning on his huge 
cross-hilted sword, with eyes fixed on the group 
of females, and apparently in deep revexie. 

‘A ducat for your thoughts, Sir Richard,” 
suddenly said his companion. ‘You have kept 
silence for this half hour, and in that time ought 
to have concluded much. Have you determined 
whether we shall reach the camp insafety? Or was 
something else the subject of your reflections?” 

Vou. XX.—16 





have allowed you to accompany me, in bringing 
home his daughter, if he had imagined it would 
lead to this. As leader of the expedition, indeed, 
I shall feel it my duty to detach you to the rear, 
if I find you riding so much at the bridle-rein of 
the Lady Blanche.” 

The young knight blushed, and was silent with 
embarrassment; but, after a moment, he replied, 

«Ah, uncle,” for such was the relation of the 
old knight to himself, ‘it is easy to advise, but 
it is hard to obey. I can no more help loving the 
Lady Blanche than I can the stars of heaven.” 

‘*And yet she is just as unattainable as they,” 
sententiously remarked the uncle. 

“TI know it,” sadly replied the nephew. ‘I 
know I love against hope. One so exalted, 
beautiful and pure as she cannot be expected 
to do more than bestow a smile occasionally on 
a landless knight like myself. It is a dream, I 
know; but it is a sweet one while it lasts; and I 
would fain have it last till this journey is over, 
when farewell forever to happiness.” 

‘Tush, tush, you talk like a silly boy,” replied 
the old knight. ‘Once get to blows again with 
the Saracen, and now that the truce is over this 
will soon happen, and, my word for it, you’ll 
think no more of the Lady Blanche. Good, hard 
knocks, in downright battle, are a sovereign cure 
for love-sickness.”” 

“Oh! if I could do but some great deed,” said 
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the nephew, as if continuing a train of thought { Claude; while the rear was brought up, at a 


rather than replying to his uncle, “it might not 
be so hopeless. My lineage is as pure as hers: 
it is only fame I want.” 

‘‘Rather say wealth, my lad,” interrupted his 
relative. ‘‘Gold goes before glory in these de- 
generate times. For knightly renown you have 
enough, considering your youth; the whole Chris- 
tian army cannot, indeed, produce your equal in 
this respect. You do honor to our blood, my boy. 





But, like your ancestors for many generations, 


Blanche awakes.” 


As he spoke, the fair sleeper rose from her } 
pillow, and looking around met the eyes of uncle } 
and nephew. She smiled and beckoned them } 


toward her. 

‘‘Is it not time we resumed our march, Sir 
Claude?” she said. 
west, I see. 
long, I fear.” 

«I knew your ladyship must be tired,” replied 


You have allowed me to sleep too } 


the old knight, ‘and, as we have far to ride, I } 


; 
you are braver than rich; and if you would not } 
be laughed at, by your mistress herself, don’t be ? 


so silly as to aspire to the hand of an heiress. I } 
know something of the world. But see, the Lady } 


suitable distance, by the nephew, who, with a 
second party of men-at-arms, guarded the pre. 
cious treasure from secret assault in that direc. 
tion. 

Gloomy and hopeless were the feelings of Sir 
Richard as he rode silently after the Lady Blanche, 
The conversation of his uncle had recalled him 
from dreams to realities. The vain hopes, founded 
on an occasioral smile, with which he had buoyed 
himself up, vanished as he reviewed the difference 
in wealth and station between himself and her; 
and he would have longed, in his despair, for a 
Saracen host to appear, in order that he might 
die for her, and so end his despondency, but for 
her captivity, which would be certain to follow. 

Night fell while the travellers had still a con- 
siderable distance before them. Sir Claude had 
been growing more and more uneasy, for he knew 
that, if they did not reach the camp that night, 
there would be great doubt if they would ever 


‘The sun is wheeling to the } attain it: and now, just when the necessity arose 


for making greater speed than ever, what was his 
dismay to find that the three palfreys, which the 
females rode, showed signs of giving out. 

‘“‘I see your anxiety, Sir Claude,” said the 


thought I would give you as long as possible to ) Lady Blanche, ‘‘and I censure myself severely 


refresh yourself.” 


for having caused it, by my delay at Antioch. 


“Do you intend,” said the Lady Blanche, ‘to } But alas! I cannot go faster. My poor beast, 


push on to the camp, to-night?” ; 


‘Such is my design. The truce is over, as 
you know; and the land is alive with the Saracen } 
hornets. Your father will be uneasy till he sees } 
you.” } 

«I believe,” said the fair girl, laughing, “that | 
you will never forgive me, for making you wait ! 
a day at Antioch. Do you think, Sir Richard, 
that he will?” And, as she spoke, she turned, 
with a sudden lighting up of the countenance that 
was inexpressibly beautiful, to the young knight. 

The latter blushed as he answered. ‘There 
would have been less peril, had we started at once; 
for then we should have reached the camp before 
the truce was over. However, fear nothing, for 
all of us, as you know, would die rather than see 
you come to harm.” 

The Lady Blanche blushed, too, at these words, 
and her fine eyes fell before the gaze of the young 
knight. She looked on the ground, and playing 
with the tassel of her dress, said, in a low voice, 
not entirely without emotion, 

“TI believe it, sir knights: and I shall never 
forget your devotion. But time presses,” she 
added, immediately, in a more natural voice, 
‘and so let us_proceed with our journey.” 

In a little while, accordingly, the cavalcade was 
in motion. A party of men-at-arms rode first 
to be on the look out; then followed the Lady 
Blanche with her attendants, accompanied by Sir 





indeed, is worn down already, and much I fear 
he will soon refuse to go at all. Cannot we find 
some secure place to encamp hereabouts?” 

“If your ladyship,” said the old knight, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘“‘will commit yourself to my care, I 
think the journey can yet be performed to night. 
My steed is, as you see, very powerful, and can 
easily bear two. Abandon your palfrey and 
accept a seat on my saddle. Your handmaidens 
can ride with two of my best mounted men-at- 
arms. In this way we can gallop to camp before 
two hours.” 

Had the proposition been made, to ride in 
this way with the handsome nephew of the com- 
mander, the Lady Blanche, however much she 
might have preferred it, would most certainly have 
declined; but now she signified, with alacrity, and 
without embarrassment, her willingness to follow 
Sir Claude’s suggestion. 

Accordingly this new disposition was speedily 
made, and the cavalcade once more resumed its 
march, the three palfries being abandoned on the 
mountain side. 

Scareely, however, had the young knight, who 
still kept the rear, ridden a hundred yards away 
from the deserted beasts, when he heard a hur- 
ried clatter of hoofs behind him, and, looking 
back through the twilight, beheld the lately tired 
animals madly galloping after him. 

“This is strange,” he said, reining in his 
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steed, and addressing his squire. ‘*What can it; who would have gathered around their mistress 
mean?” in battle, and died encircling her, had all fled, 
He had scarcely spoken, however, when a low, } panic-struck by the attack of this unaccustomed 
deep growl was heard, as if from some infuriated } foe. 
animal, and immediately after a dark body was } “The cravens,” said Sir Richard, bitterly, 
seen, flying, as it were, through the air by suc-} speaking to himself. ‘Could they not learn a 
cessive leaps, in pursuit of the terrified horses. { lesson from her heavenly courage? Ho, there, 
“Holy Virgin,” cried the squire, ‘the lions, } Sir Claude,” he cried, shouting at the top of his 
the lions.” lungs, ‘‘ hold on, for an instant longer, and I will 
At that day, and to Europeans, the lion was} be with you.” And, as he spoke, he drew his 
even more terrific than at present, for fire arms } huge cross-hilted sword, and rising in his stir- 
had not been invented, and to encounter him was } rups, dashed at the lion. 
almost certain death. Thus the young knight’s} The uncle glanced over his shoulder, and re- 
squire, who would have faced a horde of Saracens cognizing his nephew, bade him, with a look, to 
without fear, uttered these words in a voice of } come on. 
terror indescribable. All this, which we have taken so long to nar- 
“Ay, it is not one only, but a whole troop,” } rate, did not occupy a moment in happening. 
cried Sir Richard, ‘they are roaring all around } From the time when Sir Richard heard the shriek 
us. Hark! what cry was that?” For, as he} till he reached the side of the Lady Blanche, 
spoke, a shriek as of a woman shot out of the | scarcely a minute had elapsed; while from the 
twilight ahead, in whose gloom Sir Claude and : time he saw her peril till he rushed at the lion, 











the rest of the cavalcade had just disappeared. 
**God of heaven, can it be the Lady Blanche?” 

With the words, he plunged his rowels into the ; 
sides of his steed, who darted forward madly, } 
snorting with terror as well as with pain, for the | 
whole mountain side was now seemingly alive } 
with lions, answering each other in prolonged | 
roars. The men-at-arms attempted to follow him, } 
but all could not succeed, for many of the horses ; 
had become unmanageable through fright, and } 
were rearing wildly, resisting every effort of their } 
riders to force them forward. Sir Richard’s steed } 
was equally alarmed, for the sweat rolled in tor- } 
rents from his sides, but the strong hand and } 
prompt heel of the young knight kept the animal 
more under control. 

It seemed an age while the young knight, at } 
fall gallop, was clearing the space between him- } 
self and those in advance. A thousand terrible ; 
fancies passed through his mind in that interval. } 
In imagination he saw the Lady Blanche mangled 
in a lion’s jaws, and at the horrible spectacle, he 
shook with convulsive agony. 

But his worst fears were scarcely exceeded } 
by the reality, for when, on turning an angle } 
in the mountain road, he caught sight of the } 
Lady Blanche, it was to behold her protected } 
only by his uncle’s body from a lion of the most 
colossal size. The savage beast had leaped on 
the haunches of Sir Claude’s horse, fixing one 
claw in the old knight’s shoulder, and the other 
in the spine of the steed. The Lady Blanche, 
as if conscious that the hour of her death was 
at hand, had raised her face to heaven; and Sir 
Richard, half unnerved as he was, yet noticed 





that there was less of terror than of earnest} blow. 


prayer in that lovely countenance. 


} not twenty seconds passed. 


‘*Ride on, save the Lady Blanche, I will deal 
with this monster,” he cried, as he struck, with 
all his force, a blow at the lion, who, feeling the 
smart of the sword, instantly relaxed his hold, 
and turned to attack his assailant. ‘If I perish, 
pray for my soul.” 

He looked at the Lady Blanche as he spoke, 
his whole heart beaming in his eyes. In that 
moment of weakness his secret escaped. The 
Lady Blanche saw that he loved her. 

But she made him no direct reply. Pale as 
ashes she turned to Sir Claude. 

**Stay,” she cried, breathlessly, ‘and, if able, 
help him! I will take care of myself.” 

And with heroic self possession, before Sir 
Claude could divine her purpose, she had re- 
leased herself from his hold and glided to the 
ground, where, shrinking close to the mountain 
side, she waited the termination of the appalling 
strife, with pulseless heart and suspended respi- 
ration. 

We have said that the lion, when attacked by 
Sir Richard, turned fiercely on his assailant. One 
blow of his huge paw would have been sufficient 
to finish the combat, so great was the strength 
imparted by his fury, but this blow the young 
knight dexterously evaded, by suddenly spurring 
his steed, so that the lion, instead of alighting on 
Sir Richard, fell at the feet of the horse, who, 
partly in terror, partly under the bit, kicked out 
furiously and sent the huge beast rolling over 
roaring on his side. Before the lion could re- 
cover himself entirely, the young knight had 
wheeled his steed and dealt the monster another 
But this second wound, like: the first, 
instead of despatching the huge beast, only mad- 


No one else was nigh. The stout men-at-arms, | dened him more; and Sir. Richard, in spite of 
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skill, strength, and heroic courage, would have 
been worsted, but for the interposition of his 
uncle, whom the timely self-possession of the 
Lady Blanche had left free to assist in the com- 
bat, and who, though grievously wounded by the 
paw of the lion, was yet able to wield a sword 
with right good will. 

The monster, attacked by Sir Claude, just as 


companionship of the last few days, now over. 
flowed every consideration of maiden coyness 
and feminine reserve, and poured forth in looks, 
gestures, and half articulated words, under the 
agitation and joy of the moment. 

It was only for an instant, however, that this 
scene, which made the young knight overpower. 
ingly happy, lasted; for, with the first revulsion 





he was about to spring on the young knight for} from excitement, the natural timidity and embar. 
the second time, was bewildered, and turned, with } rassment of her sex returned to the Lady Blanche. 
a sullen roar, on his new enemy. But it was | Recalling the peril she had escaped, as well as the 
only to receive a fourth, and more terrible wound } virgin secret she had unintentionally confessed, 
from Sir Richard, on whom he now wheeled } she sank fainting, and would have fallen, had not 
finally with all the savage ferocity of despair. } Sir Richard caught her in his arms. 

Just as he was about to spring, however, Sir She did not, however, remain unconscious long. 
Claude, who had leaped from his horse on pur-} The ardent embraces of her lover would have re- 
pose, dexterously drew his blade across the ham-; called her to herself, had her sorrow been even 








strings of the monster, who, paralyzed suddenly, ; 


rolled over in the dust, roaring with futile rage 
and biting furiously at the air. 

‘That deed was worth a kingdom,” cried Sir ; 
Richard, as he beheld the lion thus rendered } 
harmless, ‘‘you have saved all our lives. Let: 
me now give the coup de grace.” And, as he 
spoke, he drew near the wounded animal, and, 
with two or three quick thrusts of his sword, 
finally despatched him. 

‘‘Nay,” interrupted Sir Claude, *‘but for you, 


this.” 

The young knight weiied no answer, but turned 
toward the Lady Blanche herself, who, seeing 
that the contest was over, came forward, with 
both hands extended, her countenance radiant 
with gratitude, to thank her deliverer. If, when 
Sir Richard thought death inevitable, he had 
unguardedly betrayed the secret of his heart, not 
the less did the Lady Blanche, in this exciting 
moment, prove traitor to the secret of hers. The 


more complete. 

; The rest of the cavalcade soon came up, and 
; the travellers were again in motion. The danger 
; just escaped was the theme of all. Yet, strange 
; to say, neither the Lady Blanche nor Sir Richard 


very much regretted that the peril had occurred, 


perhaps because it had revealed to each other 
} sentiments, which honor on one side, and maiden 


} delicacy on the other, would else have kept con- 


cealed forever. 


Our tale is over. Sir Claude never entirely 


the Lady Blanche and I had been both dead ere | recovered from his wounds, though he lived for 


several years: but before he died, he saw his 
nephew married to the Lady Blanche. Gratitude 
for saving his daughter’s life, overcame every 
scruple on the part of the count to receiving the 
landless Sir Richard for a son-in-law. Nor is 
this all. The young knight soon became a great 
favorite with the count, and eventually his heir. 

In one of the proudest castles of the south of 
France, the descendants of the Lady Blanche and 
the young knight, long dwelt; and though that 





love, which had sprung up in her bosom for the 


‘ proud line is now extinct, and the castle itself a 


heroic, chivalrous and handsome young knight, / ruin, the peasantry of the district still preserve 


when they first became acquainted, and which ; 


this legend of tue Arrack. 


had widened and deepened during the constant } 





LIFE. 





BY 0. C. WHITTLESEY. 





How chequered is life’s winding way, 
All dappled o’er with joy, and sorrow; 
The beams of bliss prevail to-day, 
The murky gloom of woe to-morrow. 


Some moments rally in relief, 

And life a chatming aspect wears, 
But then the Genii of grief 

Come marshalling a host of cares. 








Hope germinates exquisite joys— 
Faith freshness, and nutrition grants 
But rude Reality destroys 
The mystic aromatic plants. 


Life, by the line of pleasure, leads 
The dusky dragon of distress; 
And grim and ghastly sorrow treads 

Upon the heel of happiness. 
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JENNY GRAY. 
A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH. 





BY ELLEN GRAHAM. 





CHAPTER I. ; with the utmost secresy, the happy receivers 

“Wext, what’s the matter, Lucy?” said Squire } being kept in profound ignorance of the good 
Thornton, laying down the last Farmers’ Monthly } fortune in store, till the unexpected gift appeared 
Visitor, which he had been poring over an hour} finished and complete before their eyes. How 
or more. ‘What has gone wrong to-day?” and } eagerly did Lucy work on these simple offerings, 
he shoved his spectacles up over his forehead, and painting over and over again in her warm, glowing 
bent his clear, blue eyes on his niece’s rueful } heart, the delight of presenting them to her sur- 
countenance. } prised friends! But as we have said this bird- 

Lucy had been gazing intently into the bright} like joyousness often gave way to depression, 
wood fire the whole evening. The glowing coals} and at present some sorrow weighed heavily on 
had apparently matters of importance to com-? her spirits, and not until her uncle interrogated 
municate to her attentive mind. She gazed and} her the second time did she cast down her eyes 
gazed, yet no brightening of the countenance told ‘ to hide the gathering tears, and reply, 
of her gaining thought or knowledge from the} “Uncle, I want to go to the singing-school 
blazing wood. Click, click went the knitting-;} to-morrow night, and Dick says he will not take 
needles in her busy fingers; faster and faster; me. I would not care so much about it, if I had 
they flew with such notable speed, that had Mrs. } not invited Miss Gray, the school-mistress, to go 
Thornton waked from her comfortable doze in } with us, for I thought he could not be so uncivil 
the arm-chair, she would have felt the same in- } and unkind as to refuse to take us.” 
terest as did her worthy spouse in regard to the : «Pooh, child,” said her uncle, “don’t fret 
cause of such unwonted industry. about that—I wonder at your supposing he would 

Squire Thornton’s fine old homestead was; go, for you know he professes to hold parties and 
situated about half a mile from the busy little} singing-schools in abhorrence. I am going to 
village of Dalton, and on the banks of the Pemi- > Dalton to-morrow night on business, and will 
gewasset, that queenly stream which winds so} take you and Miss Gray in my old-fashioned 
gracefully in and out among the rugged hills and} sleigh. And though it isn’t quite so stylish as 
smiling vales of New Hampshire. There was a his, is much more comfortable, I think.” 
serio-comic expression on his countenance ashe; But this arrangement did not quite content 
now questioned his niece, as though her troubles} Lucy. She had thought with no little satisfac- 
were quite as likely to call forth mirth as sad-} tion of appearing at the singing-school, the re- 
ness. For it was no uncommon thing for the} sort of all the beaux and belles of the village, 
young lady to be very much afilicted; if she} escorted by such a fine, manly fellow as her 
could not attend all the parties and pic-nics in } > cousin, and accompanied by Miss Gray, who was 
the neighborhood, if she did not receive letters ; considered the best singer in the school; as well 
in due time from some schoolmate, her devoted } as the prettiest girl to be found in a dozen miles. 
friend, whom she never should forget, though } Dick was admired very much by all the ‘young 
she lived till fourscore, and to whom she was} ; ladies, they declared he spoke so eloquently in 
never weary of writing page after page, crossed } > the Lyceum debates, and whatever might have 
and recrossed breathing unbounded devotion and! been their previous opinions, his powerful argu- 
friendship. But unless saddened by some such} ments convinced them at once that truth could 
sorrow, her heart was always full of gladness and ; only be on his side. There was Miss Willis, the 
sunshine. Enjoying the every day occurrences } } lawyer’ s niece, who had brought from Boston her 
of life with such a zest, that it would put good- ; fair self, and enough fashionable clothing to set 
humor into the heart of a cynic to see her. Ever} half the young ladies in Dalton crazy, designing 
full of pleasant little plans, sometimes intending } to give these unsophisticated people a glimpse of 
to surprise her uncle with a warm, new comforter, } city manners, and the benefit of her improving 
making her aunt a very tasteful needle-book, or} society for the winter: even she had deigned to 
a purse for her Cousin Richard, or satchel for} say such flattering things of young Mr. Thornton, 
little Will. These articles were manufactured? she thought him nearly as handsome as the city 
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gentlemen, and was most studiously polite to Now Lucy’s eyes danced and sparkled in the 
Lucy after seeing him in church on Sunday. It } firelight. Here was just what she liked, a little 
was no wonder then that Lucy was seriously plot, a gunpowder plot in fact, to blow up her 
vexed that her cousin would not enjoy his popu- ; cousin’s heart. She was to arrange all the pre- 
larity, and was so perfectly indifferent to the ; ‘ liminaries, and the unconscious Miss G iray was 
opinions and admiration of the village maidens. ‘ selected to set the whole in a blaze, and bring 
Although the squire had commenced reading | about a new order of things entirely. Her knit- 
again, he knew that all was not right yet. And } ting work was thrown upon the table, she couldn’t 
as he possessed the power of penetrating the | think of knitting when she had so much to think 
weaknesses of human nature, particularly of such ; ‘of. How she would laugh at Dick, and quote his 
open natures as Lucy’s, he at once guessed the remarks after he was fairly in the net. Lucy 
cause, and looking up good-humoredly, said, ‘ was so much delighted that she could not sit still. 
‘So you are not satisfied with having your ; She threw more wood on the already blazing fire, 
old-fashioned uncle for a beau. Well, perhaps | ‘ran to the window to look out on the pure snow 
the school ma’am will be better pleased with me. , that glittered like diamonds in the clear moon- 
We are the best friends in the world, and I pro- | ‘ light, humming old ditties, and occasionally im- 
mise myself much pleasure from a ride with such ; printing a hearty kiss on the weather-beaten 
a nice, sensible young woman.” ‘ cheek of her uncle, who appeared for the third 
‘*Oh, uncle, we shall both be glad to go with ‘ time busy poring over the interminable paper. 
you, but Dick vexes me so much with his odd ; Her lively joy no doubt awoke her aunt, for the 
notions. He seems to despise the female sex | good lady looking up, declared it quite time to 
completely, at least all that are young and pretty. ‘think of going to bed, and that for her part she 
Old Aunt Clary Dow seems to be the only female was tired with baking that day, and then knitting 
he can tolerate. And somehow I fancied he would : all the evening; and seemed to be perfectly un- 
like Miss Gray, and I am sure she couldn’t help ‘ conscious that she had enjoyed a very comfortable 
liking him he is so intelligent, and then I thought } nap, some two hours long. Lucy’s heart was so 
how delightful for them to be married and live ’ full that she wanted to tell her aunt all about her 
here with us; but he declares I won’t find him ? plans, and indeed she did tell her before she half 
gallanting any one to such foolish places as sing- ‘ knew it, and concluded by saying, 
ing-schools. Just think of that, uncle. Unless; ‘Now don’t you like the idea, aunt? Don’t 
he brings home Aunt Clary as my cousin, I fear you think Dick ought to be married?” 
he will become a crusty old bachelor.” ; ‘La, child, what nonsense you are talking. 
‘*No danger of that, Lucy, he hasn’t seen the ; What put such an idea into your head. The 
right one yet. These people that laugh so much | idea of that boy being married! You must be 
about love and matrimony, are sure to fall in love dreaming,” exclaimed the fond old lady, as she 
more desperately than any one else.’ Richard | gathered up the knitting work which had fatigued 
has the greatest esteem for the fair sex, and is her so much, and proceeded to look about the 
rather susceptible than otherwise, only he don’t ; house to see that everything was safe for the 
know it. He despises the arts, frivolity, and ; night. 


vanity of foolish girls, and because he has never | 


happened to meet with a sensible, well-educated, 
pleasing young woman who just suited his fancy, 
he imagines there are none, and makes many re- 
marks that he don’t really mean.” 

“Well. I don’t see how he is going to meet 


any orfe if he never goes to a party, but stays 
at boms all the time looking after the farm, or } 
reading books. I am sure he is old enough to | 


think about getting a wife.” 


“Yes, he is old enough, it is true. I would ‘ 


Mrs. Thornton was one of the kindest-hearted 
old ladies that ever lived. Her pleasure and 
enjoyment consisted in managing her household 
affairs, making the nicest butter and cheese, 
amply providing for the wants of her own family, 
‘and laying in a supply for the sick and needy. 
Although her eldest son stood full six feet in his 
stockings, she still persisted in thinking him a 
boy, and fully believed that he required her 
‘ watchful care quite as much as Will, the other 
‘son, who had just entered his teens. The thick 


¢ 
‘ 
4 


like much to see him settled in life, and I know ' ; comforters, stockings, and mittens, which she 
of no one I would sooner choose for a daughter- ‘ : provided for him were sufficient to last a man 
in-law than this Jenny Gray. .And I feel confi- | ‘ his life-time, but the fond mother never thought 
dent she would just suit him if he should become } ihe had enough. If he went out on a cold win- 
acquainted with her, and that you can manage : ter’s day, she was always afraid that he wasn’t 
very well when she comes here to board. You must ; wrapped up warm enough, and when he came in 
keep it all quiet, and just prepare a trap for the | she begged him to take herb tea to prevent taking 


H 

; 
young gentleman, and when he is caught, you can | cold, very much to his chagrin and vexation, for 
laugh at him in revenge for his uncivil speeches.” ! he hated to be mufiled and dosed above all things. 
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Qld Clary Dow, mentioned by Lucy, was a) of her family. Any one would have pronounced 
sensible maiden lady of fifty or thereabouts, and ; them, from her account, more fit for a hospitable 
much esteemed by the whole family for her good- than any other place. She fully believed that 
ness and plain common sense, more especially ; there was not one who enjoyed a moderate degree 
by Mr. Richard, who considered those sterling } of health. She affirmed that * Richard’s consti- 
qualities very rare among the younger females } tution (though he looked strong as Hercules) was 
of his acquaintance. Although she had not a } miserably weak, and what made matters worse, 
single relative in the town, everybody, old and } } the foolish child would never take a bit of medi- 
young, called her Aunt Clary. She lived in a ; cine, he was just like his father in that respect; 
snug white-washed cottage, in the outskirts of | : but for her part she thought it did a werd a sight 
the village, quite alone if we except a sleek, fat, } S of good to take a few airbs and roots.” 
grey cat, who looked altogether too good-natured {| Although Lucy’s thoughts had been centered 
and indolent to eat mice, and a yellow dog, with } ; on something besides the singing-school that day, 
bright, black eyes, who sat beside his mistress at | ‘tea time found her ready dressed with neatness, 
the table, and ate most decorously from a shining } } her hood and cloak, and singing-book in brown 


tin plate. The village could scarce have existed 
without this worthy woman. 


one’s resource in every emergency. If sickness | 


or death entered a family, she was there with 
If a wedding was } 
in anticipation, her help was necessary in making } 


ready hand and kind heart. 


all the preparatory arrangements. At a quilt- ; 
ing-party she was indispensable, for no one un- | 
derstood like her the mysteries of putting in, 
marking out, and rolling up. 

The morning after Lucy’s conversation with her ; 
uncle, she was up bright andearly. She seemed } 
very gay and happy, her heart flowing out toward | 
everything, the dogs, cats, and chickens were fed | 
bountifully, and she was never weary of assisting } 
with the ‘shousework.” Her aunt thought her 


very industrious, but never imagined what a host 


of plans were flying through her brain. All re- 


membrance of what she had told her the previous } 


evening had vanished like a dream from her 
mind; indeed who would entertain for a moment 
the preposterous idea of a boy of twenty-five 
being married? 

Dick made remarks that day which would have 
highly offended his cousin, had she not been sus- 


tained with the expectation of seeing the young ; 


gentleman’s opinions changed before long. He 
would not laugh at parties and singing-schools 
by-and-bye, she thought, and say that girls only 
went to see the beaux, and beaux to see the girls. 
He would not call every one a simpleton who 
entertained the idea of matrimony. He would 
not say that there was not a young lady in the 
region whose head was not filled with nonsense 
and vanity, and that none of them had half the 
sense of Aunt Clary. 

In the afternoon, Aunt Clary herself came to 
spend the afternoon and drink tea with Mrs. 
Thornton. The two old ladies sat and talked 
together of the times when they were young, 
of cooking, and knitting, recounted wonderful 
dreams, and discussed the merits of the last 
Sunday’s sermon. Mrs. Thornton descanted at 
large on the pains and ailments of every member 


She was every | 


; Paper cover close at hand, so that it would not 
take her five minutes to be ready after the tea 
things were washed. Little Will thought it the 
strangest thing his brother was not anxious to 
go. He longed for the time when he should be 
accounted old enough to figure at these fashiona- 
‘ ble resorts, which at present wore an air of mys- 
tery to him. 

‘*So you will not take the young women to the 
singing-school this evening, Richard,” said Squire 
Thornton, inquiringly, as they were at tea. 

‘No, father, I would rather not; you know I 
was never fond of any such places. Will can 
{drive ‘old Sorrel,’ and will take them safely 
‘ enough; I am going to drive Aunt Clary home 
;in my new sleigh, I would rather talk with her 
than any young lady in town. I mean to install 
{her the mistress of the sleigh, and don’t intend 
to ask any one else to ride in it.” 

“‘Don’t be too sure, Cousin Dick,” said Lucy. 
“JT will bet anything that you will invite some 
one else to ride in it this winter, and that you’ll 
be very sorry when the ride is over, too.” 

“Oh, but I shant bet,” said Dick, ‘for I don’t 
wish to win anything from you, and besides it is 
against all honesty to bet on a certainty.” 

;} But will you give me your grey colt, that I 
begged you so much for last summer, if I turn 
out a true prophetess?” said Lucy. 

‘‘Certainly, with pleasure, colt, saddle, bridle, 
and whip, you will deserve them all. And, more- 
over, I will esteem you the most wonderful reader 
‘ of futurity ever known.” 

‘¢ Well, we shall see,” said Lucy. 





CHAPTER Il. 
Tue Thornton District, as it was called, was 
; very small, and contained but one or two wealthy 
$ families. The ‘‘school money” was so trifling 
that it was scarce sufficient to initiate the rising 
generation into the mysteries of ‘reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering.” In order to make the most 
of it, the custom prevailed from time immemorial 
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of giving the board. Great account was made 
among these rural people of boarding the school 
ma’am. Preparations were commenced several 
days before the arrival of the important person, 
and carried on with the most untiring zeal. 
Whilst every child looked forward to the time 
as a jubilee equal to Thanksgiving and Inde- 
pendence day. 

A week or so after the occurrenees related in 
the foregoing chapter, an uncommon bustle com- 
menced in the squire’s house. Lucy had been 
wakened from her dreams long before the first 
streak of daylight appeared in the east, and told 
‘*to make haste, for they had everything to do 
that day to get realy for the school ma’am.” 
Mrs. Thornton could be seen hurrying to and fro, 
enveloped in an enormous check apron; sounds 
of beating, stirring, and rolling proceeded from 
the pantry. Old Joe Simons, the man of all 
work, was dismissed from his woodchopping, and 
sent to help the ‘“‘women folks” for the whole 
day. The havoc carried on in the store-room 
was frightful. Flour, sugar, butter, eggs, etc., 
disappeared with fearful rapidity, but assumed, 
however, @ more tempting shape under the skill- 
ful management of Mrs. Thornton. Old Joe car- 
ried on a merciless slaughter among the poultry. 
Deafening cries resounded from the precincts 
of the barn, as some promising captives were 
marched off to adorn the trumphal approach of 
this rapacious teacher, or when the blood-thirsty 
Joe again appeared armed with clubs, to prose- 
cute yet farther his ravages among their flying 
ranks. One would never have guessed that such 
preparations were intended for the entertain- 
ment of a single individual, had a marching 
regiment designed to partake of the worthy 
farmer’s hospitality, very little more could have 
been necessary for their sustenance. The closet- 
shelves actually groaned beneath the weight of 
the provisions. There were rows of apple and 
pumpkin-pies, cup-cake, ginger-bread, cookies, 
and doughnuts, custards, and puddings, besides 
the indispensable brown bread and beans, and 
the carcasses of Joe’s poor victims hanging sus- 
pended around the walls. 

Lucy had special charge of the cleaning de- 
partment. Every room was carefully swept and 
dusted, but her chief energies were exerted in 
arranging the ‘‘spare bed room” for its expected 
occupant. The curtains and table-cover were of 
spotless white. The bed, decked tastefully in a 
quilt of her own piecing, loomed half way up to 
the ceiling in the profusion of feathers. The 
andirons were rubbed and polished, with the 
wood and kindlings placed on them ready to 








light a fire at a moment’s warning. Lucy cast a 
satisfied glance around the room after the plea- } 
sant task was finished, gave a last rub to the’ 


glooking-glass, dusted for the third time the old. 
fashioned mantel-piece, and pronounced every 
thing in order. 

The next day, a few minutes after the clock 
had chimed four, Miss Gray appeared at her new 
home, where she received the warmest welcome. 
Lucy was more intent on her plan than ever, 
when she saw the predestined pair together in 
the evening. She thought them the finest-look- 
ing couple to be found in the region, and that it 
would be a downright shame if they did not 
please each other. Dick was tall, robust and 
hardy, with a countenance expressing energy and 
intelligence. Eyes of dark blue, a brown, yet 
clear complexion, and a mass of dark brown hair 
shading his expansive forehead. Lucy was very 
glad to detect him gazing at Miss Gray several 
times as she was talking to her uncle with much 
animation, and felt sure that his belief in the 
want of sense prevalent among young ladies was 
somewhat shaken by her charming and sensible 
conversation. But Dick sat and spoke not a 
word. flow strange that he should feel so shy 
and backward! Every word seemed to desert 
him if he made an attempt to speak, some invi- 
sible chain seemed to fetter his tongue and close 
his mouth. ‘Surely,’ thought Dick, after re- 
turning to his own room, ‘‘I can’t imagine what 
made me so stupid to-night; Miss Gray will think 
me a perfect simpleton.” Weill, what if she does, 
Mr. Richard? 

The next afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 
went to drink tea with a neighbor, so the young 
people were quite alone. The sound of Dick’s 
voice had scarcely been heard all day, and at tea 
time the spirit of silence seemed to seal his lips. 
Lucy began to feel restless, for she thought it 
time the first reserve had worn off. So in order 
to facilitate the acquaintance, she insisted on 
parching some corn after tea, calling Will, who 
was busy with slate and pencil, to help her find 
the best ears of corn. Will thought his cousin 
very hard to please, for it was nearly half an 
hour before she found corn to suit her, so that 
the poor boy's teeth quite chattered with the 
cold. After she was satisfied, they proceeded to 
the kitchen to parch it, and Will had now a fine 
chance to warm himself, shaking the pan over 
the glowing embers. He was not allowed to stop 
till an enormous bowl was filled with the crisp 
kernels looking like snow-flakes so white and 
feathery. Then a dish of apples had to be 
brought from the cellar, their rosy cheeks wiped 
carefully, though Will thought Lucy twice as long 
as she need be doingit. ‘Allis going on right,” 
thought the manceuvring damsel, as she entered 
the sitting-room, and found the couple conversing 
very sociably; Dick’s tongue being completely 
unlooged and very efficient from its late rest. 
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' JENNY GRAY. 219 
The days now passed swiftly away, the ac- Young Thornton’s sensations were by no means 


quaintance progressed rapidly, Dick drawing in { enviable. At first he sat with his eyes riveted 
unconsciously the fatai poison. Sometimes he } on the expressive features of the pretty school- 
and Miss Gray sang together, a very dangerous ; mistress, then he felt a peculiar fluttering in the 
thing for two interesting people to do, the union } region of his heart, then he began to think Gar- 
of voices having a powerful tendency to produce ? land dcted like the most conceited coxcomb in 
union of hearts. Sleep began to forsake Richard's { existence, and he wondered how Miss Gray could 
fine blue eyes, he lost himself in very delicious re- 3 seem interested in the conversation of such a 
veries, sighed occasionally, and exhibited various $ fellow. This state of mind was not improved by 
other alarming symptoms. His mother’s fears $ hearing a dialogue carried on in a very loud 
were excited, and she busied herself preparing } whisper, between two young ladies who had wan- 
very elaborate decoctions to strengthen the boy’s $ dered into his vicinity. ' 

constitution, Dick’s opinions on certain points ‘*Look,” said one, glancing toward the group 
began to change imperceptibly. He began to? which occupied Dick’s thoughts, ‘‘see how atten- 
think singing-schools not quite such foolish affairs ; tive Mr. Garland is again to-night.” 

as he had said heretofore, and even thought he “Yes,” said the other, “did you ever see the 
might be persuaded to go the next night if Lucy § like? I don’t think he has had his eyes away 
teased him very much to accompany them. But from her ten minutes this evening. He will 





no, the evening came, and Lucy did not even ask } walk home with her to-night, I know.” 

him to go, but proposed walking and taking Will “¢Well,” replied the other, ‘I think she is just 
for an escort. How vexatious! He wanted to { as much in love with him as he is with her.” 

go twice as much as he did before, but about half; Dick was by this time quite as uncomfortable 
an hour after their departure, he remembered } as any one need be. ‘To be sure,” he thought, 
that he wished to purchase a certain book, and $ «it don’t require a great deal of penetration to 
started off for the village. On passing the hall, { see that she is pleased with him. But what do 
he thought he would just step in and hear them }[ care if she is, what is Miss Gray to me?” and 
sing a few minutes. Mr. Garland, the teacher he gave his head a slight toss, expressive of per- 
of the singing-school, was a very prepossessing } fect indifference. ‘I'll go home and read this 
young man, a college student, who by extra study } book. I don’t see what I came here for at first. 
in summer was allowed to be absent from college { I always said singing-schools were humbugs, and 
in winter, which was spent in teaching in order to ; [ think so now more than ever, it’s the last time 
recruit his finances. Besides the singing school } I will be guilty of being at one this winter.” 

he taught the village day school, and also another So thinking, he threw his cloak about him, and 
class in music at Woodstock, a small village about { walked out of the hall as quietly as he came in. 
five miles distant. He was a fine, active, dashing Poor Dick strode home at a wonderful pace, 
fellow, fall of life and spirit, and had gained the { seized the book as though he really meant to 


admiration of young Thornton the first time they } devour it, and commenced its perusal; but it 


met. Dick entered the hall unobserved, just as } very strangely happened that he could read no 
farther than the first half dozen lines. His 


they had commenced some familiar tone, and 
were busy beating time. He found a seat in an } thoughts flew off without his having the power 
to recall them. 


unlighted corner, where he could see and be un- 
seen himself. But his eyes did not wonder long; The next day being Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. 
from one particular face, the centre of attraction ; Thornton rode to church in the old-fashioned 
for him. He felt half inclined to join the singers, ; sleigh, while Dick drove the young ladies and 
at least he thought he would wait till the close ‘Will in the double sleigh. Miss Gray was so 
and walk home with his cousin, for he began to agreeable and entertaining that the dismal young 
think Will was no protection at all. His medi- ’ gentleman began to open his heart a little for 
tations were, however, cut short by Garland, who } sunshine. His moody reserve wore away by de- 
announced at the end of the tune a recess of ten } grees, and by the time they arrived at the church 
minutes. Then followed a Babel-like confusion. } steps, he had mentally decided that he had been 
Such a talking, buzzing and moving, some hurry- } too hasty the previous evening. During service 
ing en masse toward the stove, others going out, { some part of the harness became disarranged, so 
while a few remained quietly in their seats, that the church was quite empty by the time he 
among whom were Miss Gray and Lucy. Dick ‘had repaired the mischief and driven round to 
was just thinking of emerging from his hiding- the steps. But alas for his comfort now, whom 
place and speaking to them, when his intentions should he see but Garland, standing earnestly 
were forestalled by Garland, who remained chat- } talking to the young ladies, keeping them entirely 
ting with the two young ladies till the ten minutes } absorbed by his pleasing conversation. A cloud 
passed away. : gathered on Dick’s brow in an instant. He cast 
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a half furtive glance from under his knit brows ; that quarter. But intent on his own affairs, he 
toward Miss Gray; but.she was completely occu- } begged Mr. Thornton’s pardon for detaining him, 
pied in listening. This was enough for our sen- } but wished that he would oblige him by taking g 
sitive hero, his dreams were all over now, and he } message to Miss Gray on his way home, as he was 
began not only to despond but to despise Garland, } too much occupied to go over himself. Dick 
innocent though he was of any intention to injure } looked more majestic, dignified, and awful than 
him. In his vexation he nearly upset the sleigh, } ever, while Garland went on. 
but the undaunted music teacher unconscious of } “‘Oblige me then,” said he, after Dick had mut. 
giving offence, talked on in the best of spirits, } tered something expressive of his willingness, or 
gallantly assisting the ladies into the sleigh, rather unwillingness to deliver the message, by 
arranging the buffaloes with care, and then to } telling Miss Gray that Mr. Connor, who is going to 
crown his audacity, as Dick thought, jumped in } take his niece, Miss Willis, to the singing-school 
himself and rode down to his boarding-house } to-night, will call for her. This arrangement 
with them. will be much more pleasant for her, than being 
A few days passed, and the first disturber of } crowded with a dozen others into a double sleigh, 
young Thornton’s peace of mind, left and went } as she expected to go at first. I would take her 
to the next house to board her allotted time. myself,” he added, ‘*but I can only procure a 


But instead of restoring his wonted cheerful- 
ness, and bringing back his oid smiles, jokes and 
songs, he seemed all the more depressed ond ; 
gloomy. The house appeared to him intolerably 
dull and lonely, his time hung heavily on his 





single sleigh, and that will of course be filled with 
Lucy and myself.” 

A new light flashed over Dick’s mind, his eyes 
brightened, and he became wonderfully cordial 
in taking leave of Mr. Garland. ‘* What a dunce 


hands, he had no heart for business, his very} I have been,” thought he, ‘‘so it is Lucy, only 
countenance bore the expression of a moody, } Cousin Lucy he admires. Why didn’t I see it 
dissatisfied man. His mother was truly alarmed } before,” said he, as he called to mind certain 
at his unwonted behavior, and attributing it all} blushings and stammerings, which had affected 
to the weakness of his nervous system, recom-; her whenever Garland’s name had been men- 
mended valerion as usual—what a remedy for his } tioned, and which he had been too much blinded 


disease! So matters stood when it was arranged 
that the two singing-schools should meet; the} 
singers of Dalton riding over to Woodstock and 
joining their voices with their neighbors. rt 
evenings were bright moonlight, the sleighing } 
fine, and all the young people were anticipating 

anxiously the appointed evening. The girls were 
busy preparing something a little extra to wear, 

and the beaux were employed in negotiations for } 
sleighs, horses, bells, etc., so that there might be ; 
conveyances for all. Dick met knots of young} 
men talking eagerly every time he passed through 
the village, and saw signs of the approaching fes- 
tivity with no very enviable feelings. A new 
sleigh, lustrous with fresh paint and gilding, was 
pointed out to him by some communicative indi- 
vidual, as being engaged for the occasion by the 
master himself. ‘So he’s going to take Miss 
Gray,” thought Dick, with a sigh, as he turned 
away, and a feeling of envy flashed through his 
mind, as he suffered himself to think of the enjoy- 
ment it would afford him to be in Garland’s place. 
He had just turned his horse’s head toward home 
on the, very morning when the important ride 
was to take place that following evening, when 
hearing his name called he looked around, and 
saw no other than Mr. Garland approaching him. 
Dick gave him a very cold nod, accompanied by 
a look which might have told the schoolmaster, 
had he not been too busy to study expression, 
that he was not regarded with much affection in 





to construe aright. 

Young Thornton rode toward home in the best 
of spirits, delivered a certain message to Miss 
Gray, at which she turned “delightful, rosy red,” 
and he looked very much pleased and very happy. 
As may be supposed, Mr. Connor was informed 
that Miss Gray was engaged, and everything 
looked bright to our hero—* Richard was him- 
self again.” His spirits were a little damped 
by finding that his old friend, Aunt Clary, was 
favoring his mother with a visit that afternoon, 
and no doubt relying on his constancy anticipated 
a ride in his sleigh that evening. 

“‘Why, Richard, you are in haste,” said Squire 


Thornton, as Joe led his horse to the door; ‘per- 


haps Aunt Clary will spend the evening with us, 
you can drive her home by-and-bye—the evenings 
are almost as bright as day now.” 

«Father, I—I am going away to-night,” stam- 
mered Dick. ‘Will must take ‘old Sorrel’ and 
drive her home.” 

A meaning smile gathered about the squire’s 
mouth as he saw how affairs were turning out. 

What the result of this ride to Woodstock was 
may be inferred from various circumstances. 
After the school closed in the ‘Thornton dis- 
trict,” Dick seemed to have a great deal of busi- 
tess at B——, the residence of some one—I can’t 
say whom. Two or three times a week his horse’s 
head was turned that way, and his horse’s feet 
allowed no rest till he arrived at a little white 
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cottage, a very comfortable place, if we may judge “The colt is yours already, coz, you have fairly 
by his unwillingness to leave it. won it. So take it, you little witch, and you can 
$ ride to your heart’s content.” 
CHAPTER III. «But I must give my treasure a name—you 
«Lvcy, Lucy, come here,” said Richard Thorn- } have always called it Little Gray, but I shall 
ton, one bright morning Ge following spring, ; > christen it Jenny—Jenny Gray. You will not 
“here is something for you.” be angry, will you? It will do no harm if there 
Lucy ran to the door and actually clapped her } are two Jenny Grays.” 
hands with delight as she saw the beautiful grey ‘‘Name her that by all means, it will recall 
colt “all saddled and bridled,” stand pawing the } such delightful associations. Two Jenny Grays! 
ground. Pray what are you thinking about. In one short 
« How beautiful!” said Lucy, as she stroked the } week your little colt will be the only one of that 
arched neck of the graceful creature. ‘‘ What a} name, the other will be changed, I hope, to Jenny 


superb saddle! Are you really going to give it Thornton.” 
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to me?” 





DAY 


And so it was. 
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DREAM. 





BY H. W. 


PAYSON. 





Urow a purple cloud she floated, 
A being beautiful as rare; 
Her diamond broider’d vestments waving 
In graceful motion through the air. 
Around her myriad minor angels, 
All find some constant duty theirs; 
And each receives a brilliant diamond, 
She from her glittering raiment tears. 
Then quick as lightning flash descends: 
And on each human bosom lies, 
A precious gift, a sparkling gem; 
While this re- -echoes through the skies. 


“Take, mortal—take this boon, 

Know it must vanish soon, 
’Tis but a boon, 

Let it not idly lie, 

While its bright atoms fly, 
Make it thine own. 

Work! work!—’tis going, going, 

Others we shall be throwing, 
But not the same, 


Yet thou for this must pay, 
If it be thrown away 
Back as it came. 


Oh, mortal, did you know 
All of the wealth or woe 
Which in this lies! 
You could not choose to play 
Carelessly thus away 
This glorious prize! 


Each one to you that’s given 
Rises in words to Heaven, 
Wreathed with your name, 
Soon we the last shall throw, 
And your yourself shall go 
Whence they all came. 


Then, oh, since they will not stay, 
Catch the diamond hours each day, 
Rightly use the gracious boon, 
Knowing you must follow soon; 
Let each word, each deed of thine 
Brighter than the diamond shine.” 
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MIGNONETTE. 





BY GRACE 


NORMAN. 





I know thou art not beautiful, 
But yet within thine eyes 
A calm bright light is gleaming, 
As sunshine from the skies; 
A golden hue is falling 
Upon thy soft brown hair, 
Thou art to me so lovely, 
I could not wish thee fair. 


I know thou art not beautiful, 

But ever in thy face 

; A holy light revealeth 

A blest and inward grace ; 
A meek and quiet spirit 

Hath been unto thee given, 
And thou art but preparing 

i On earth to live in Heaven. 





“CAN’T AFFORD 








TO SUBSCRIBE.” 
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BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





‘“‘Wuy don’t you take a Magazine?” said } or rather does not fit at all.” And the fair 
Mary Elwood, tovher friend Susan Hall, when} speaker laughed outright. Soon, however, she 
the latter came to ask what the new fashions} resumed. ‘Miss Hall had a mantua-maker 
were. ‘‘There’s PEeTERsoN’s, which always gives! there, all last week: it was Peggy Gray, who 
plates of the newest styles, with full descriptions } knows no more of the fashions than a cat does 
of every change that occurs: it can be had for } of church-going; and, between them, they have 





only two dollars a-year. 
it, ever since it began, and would not be without 
it for five times its cost.” 


‘Oh, I don’t know,” was the reply. ‘I can’t; 
Two dollars will buy a} 


afford it for one reason. 
very nice dress.” 

“It isn’t always the most tangible sort of 
utility that is really the most beneficial,” said 


I have subscribed for } made a pretty mess of it.” 


«I suspect,” said Mary Elwood, smiling, ‘that 
I was indebted to the presence of the mantua- 
maker, for a visit Miss Susan paid me last week. 
She came to ask me how dresses were made, this 
fall, and I showed her the Magazine. She looked 
at it, read what was said, and told me she could 
remember the whole; but I knew better. How- 


Mary Elwood. ‘I find the Magazine, for instance, } ever it was no affair of mine. Yet, in pity for 


useful in many ways. 
two or three evenings every month, and it is rare 
that I am not benefited, as well as interested. 


Moreover it tells all about managing the flower- } 


garden; gives new receipts; informs me what 
new books I had best read; and imparts, in a 
dozen other ways, useful and agreeable news, 
suited to our sex. I save, every year, more 
than the subscription price, in the making of my 
dresses alone; for I always get the styles from 
it, and so never spoil anything by making it up 
old-fashioned.” 

But Miss Hall could not be convinced. She 
was one of those narrow-minded, penurious per- 
sons, who care nothing for the improvement of 





It gives me reading for } her, I tried, in vain, to induce her to subscribe.” 


‘“‘As neither she, nor Peggy Gray takes any 
periodical, they must have been put to their wit’s 
ends; and I don’t wonder at the scare-crow dress 
they have succeeded in making.” 

Scarcely had this visitor gone, when Miss Hall 
herself came in. 

“Do pray be so good,” she said, ‘‘my dear 
Miss Elwood, as to show me Peterson's Magazine 
again. I’m afraid,” she continued, hesitatingly, 
‘“‘that I didn’t quite recollect the fashions I looked 
at, the other day. To tell the truth, I shall have 
to subscribe for that work, as I find I have made 
several sad blunders in my new dresses.” 

Mary, pitying her visitor’s evident chagrin and 


the intellect, and never spend a cent when it can } mortification, cheerfully brought out the Maga- 
possibly be avoided. She contented herself with } zine, and, when Miss Hall said that she intended 
looking at the colored plates in the last number } having her dresses altered, insisted on her taking 





of the Magazine, and with skimming over the 
reading matter that related to them: then she 
said, 

“IT can remember all this. Much obliged to 
you, Miss Elwood. Pray, come and see us soon.” 
And, with this, she departed. 

A week after a female friend called at Miss 
Elwood’s, and, among other things, said, 

‘‘Have you seen Susan Hall’s new dress? No! 


You were not at church yesterday, not feeling } 
Such } Magazines to Mary. 


well. Dear me, you should have seen it. 
a fright as it is.” 

‘¢What is the matter with it?” 

“Oh! I couldn’t tell you. The thing must be 
seen to have all its monstrosities understood. 
Its out of fashion in a thousand ways: too long 
in the body, too narrow in the skirt, cut wrong 
on the shoulders, and, to crown all, fits hideously, 





it home with her. 

‘*You never can make the corrections half so 
well as with the plates before you, and the de- 
scriptions to refer to,” said Mary. ‘Pray, carry 
the Magazines to your house; I shall not want 
them for several days.” 

Miss Hall accepted this kind offer, and profited 
by it to such an extent, that, on the ensuing 
Sunday, her dresses were no longer a laughing- 
stock. Early on Monday she brought back the 


“You don’t know how much I thank you,” 
she said. ‘Only if I had been a subscriber, I 
should have saved the money the altering cost, 


which is a good deal moré than two dollars. I, 


have become interested, too, in the stories. ! 


will not let another year go by without sub- 
scribing.” 
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We are informed, by the publisher, that, in» second time for 1852. 


In her last letter she 


due season, he received two dollars, enclosed in} gives the publisher the privilege of making use 
a letter, from Miss Susan Hall, as her subscrip-} of her experience, writing that she will be a sub- 
tion to Peterson’s Magazine for 1851, and that} scriber as long as she lives, as a practical com- 
she has been, ever since, in the regular receipt } mentary on the mistaken idea of some pecple, 
of the periodical. She has already remitted a‘ that they CAN’T AFFORD TO SUBSCRIBE. 
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THE VILLSZGE CHURCH. 





BY MARIE ROSEAT. 





Ir stands within the silent wood, 
That holy house of prayer; 
An edifice of simple form, 
And unpretending air: 


Built by the village architect, 
A useful artizan, 

Who hewed the timber, smoothed the beams, 
And drew the humble plan. 


Who even as his tools he plied, 
With earnest, serious face, 

Prayed that the Lord would make that house 
The temple of his grace. 


That tho’ no golden mercy-seat, 
With cherubim appear; 

That His Shechina still might rest 
In hallowed glory there: 


And tho’ no robed high priest should burn 
Sweet incense-to the skies; 

That holy off’rings from warm hearts 
Perpetually might rise. 


And oft in humble cottages, 
At morn or eventide 

A household group in rustic garb, 
Would, kneeling side by side, 


Give praise to Him whose majesty 
The Heavens could not contain, 

Yet in his condescending grace 
Still deigned to dwell with men. 


But years have passed since thus they reared 
This temple to our God, 

And feet of worshippers have worn 
A pathway o’er the sod. 


The ivy since that time has wreathed 
Its wealth of dark green leaves 

Around the porch and window frames, 
And twined about the eaves: 


And grassy mounds and slabs of stone, 
Now show the passers by, 

Where, waiting for the trumpet’s sound, 
The human ashes lie. 


At 





No monument of sculpture rare, 
Attracts our wond’ring gaze; 

But rude inscriptions, quaint and strange, 
From some old poet’s lays. 


Yet doubt not conq’ror’s, brave and high, 
And kings and priests to God, 

Who wear bright crowns of gold in Heaven, 
Are resting ’neath that sod. 


Young children here have learned to lisp 
Their simple hymns of praise; 

And old men conned the alphabet 
Of God’s abounding grace. 


Mothers have brought their little ones a 
To dedicate to Heaven, 

And asked the Lord to sanctify 
The blessing he had given. 


How many weary ones have come, 
In sorrow and despair— 

Cold hearts, whose faith in God was dimmed 
By clouds of doubt and care: 


Here came they up, with tardy steps, 
But as they knelt to pray, 

The “sun of righteousness” arose 
And cleared the gloom away. 


And came those too weak, fainting ones, 
Who hungered still for food; 

A craving never satisfied 
By aught of earthly good. 


They sat beside the humble board, 
By our good Saviour spread ; 

They drank from out the cup of life, 
Tasted the living bread; 


Then went rejoicing on their way, 
With spirits quite refreshed, 

And thanked their ever gracious Lori, 
Who thus his feast had blessed. 


And here it stands, a monument, 
Not to some God unknown ; 

But to Jehovah—Lord of all— 
The Father, Spirit, Son. 
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BY CLARA BEAUMONT. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 198, 


CHAPTER V. } or not, her eye rests upon a folded paper. Taking 
Ler us loo’: in upon the Wychnors. Years} it,hastily up she reads in the well known hand- 
have brought wrinkles to the father’s brow, and} writing: 
added cares to his heart; while he continues ‘*I know, dear Clara, that you will think I have 
moody and spiritless, in spite of Clara’s ree, done very wrong, but my own conscience quite 
to rouse him. The sweet countenance of the ; acquits me. I am now almost twenty-one; and 
lame girl has undergone no change. There is} for several years I have hated the tasks to which, 
still the same soft smile and loving look; though ; from motives of duty, I applied myself. I have 
the pale cheek flushes brightly as she sometimes; thirsted for knowledge, which our means pre- 
glances at those poems which have cast a ray} vented me from acquiring; I have long felt that 
of sunshine over her desolate life. They have} I was capable of becoming something nobler than 
changed their home from the close, cheerless; a mere drudge for daily bread—and regret at 
street in the crowded city to a pleasant-looking, } leaving my father and you has been overruled by 
though very humble cottage some miles out of} these considerations. I will write to you, Clara, 
town. Everything without and within is as clean} and you shall have a full and true account of my 
as hands can make it; the rag carpet, which her } wanderings and adventures; but do not cry, or 
own hands have pieced together, is free from} feel angry at my leaving you so, because I shall 
every speck of dust, and the little garden in front } one of these days come back something great— 
is a perfect model of neatness. something of which you will be proud, and you 
It is a warm day, and the doors are all open to } will then feel glad that I went.” 
oem. the air, disclosing a carefully-kept “best ; Poor Reuben! He came home that day with 
room,” whose large, four-post bedstead is neatly ; his mind filled with a vision of beauty, and lofty 
draped with white curtains, and covered with a} ; ceilings, and grand furniture; and the little room 
patch-work quilt—while its swelling proportions, } } seemed. to grow smaller and smaller, and the 
and pillows of snowy whiteness seem to promise } narrow street closer and closer, as he mentally 
the most delicious repose. The windows, looking ; contrasted his own home with the gorgeous one 
into a little wilderness of roses, and pansies, and} he had just left. That beautiful face haunted 
flowers innumerable, are also shaded with white } him in his dreams like an angel visitant; and he 
curtains, which, although coarse, look neat and} would awake, restless and feverish, to pant for 
pretty. A large Bible rests upon the little table} air and freedom in the confined limits of his 
under the glass; and on the mantel-piece are two; apartment. Brought up to his father’s business 
real silver candlesticks—heir-looms in the weed of carving, the tasks which he executed were of 
which they have kept through all their troubles, } rare beauty and finish; and often, in secret, he 
This room is Clara’s particular pride; even more } moulded various figures, which came far below 
so than the pleasant-looking kitchen just opposite } the ideal he had sought to embody. » He read the 


—through the open doors of which comes the } 


fragrance of the flowers that are blooming in the 
garden. 
The young housekeeper now makes her appear- 


ance with a basket of currants; and as she de- } 


posits them on the snowy table, a sudden thought 
seems to strike her; for going to the foot of the 
stairs, she calls, ‘*Reuben! Reuben!” but no 
Reuben gnswers. Although the journey is to 
her a difficult and painful one, she slowly mounts 
the stairs, and with a smile on her face, resolves 
to scold the young truant roundly. She softly 
opens the door and looks in; but the little room 
is empty—no trace of the occupant is there; and 


while she scarcely knows whether to be frightened ; 


lives of the early sculptors and painters, and 
their difficulties and trials possessed a fascination 
for him; he too determined to succeed; he would 
} go to Italy, that foster-mother of genius, and 
endeavor there to realize the greatness which was 
} always haunting him like a tormenting vision. 
But he could not bear to break this to his father 
or Clara; he knew that they would laugh at his 
wild scheme, and he feared that their tears and 
entreaties might turn him from his purpose. So 
he stole off quietly, and left his adieus behind. 
He was gone, and Clara seemed left without a 
; companion. How often, in her loneliness, her 
thoughts turned to the sister by whom she had 
been so soon forgotten. 
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Hamilton Delbridge began to find himself ina} Gazing at him for a moment with a half vacant 
dilemma. He found it impossible to regard his ) look, she burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, Hamilton!” she 
adopted sister with the sentiments of a brother; } replied, as her head sank upon his shoulder, ‘is 
his absence from home, and the little time he had } this really true? Can they have acted so cruelly 
passed in her society contributed toward this, and ; toward me?” 
he began to feel something very much like love “Is what true?” he repeated, while some idea 
for his mother’s protegee. Augusta, of course, } of her meaning dawned upon him. ‘Who has 
was ignorant of these feelings; indeed she scarcely } done anything to distress you so?” 
heeded him—she was so much taken up with her} ‘He said that I was not your sister,” she con- 
own troubles; but his conduct often appeared to } tinued, ‘‘that I had no right to call her mother— 
her strange and absent mind, very unlike the ideas } no right to this home, or the name of Delbridge. 
she had formed of a brother. Her step-father } Is this—can it be true?” 
she disliked more and more every day; she shrank } Hamilton was silent for a moment; he then re- 
from his approach with loathing, and he assumed } plied, ‘‘it is indeed true, and I rejoice in its truth. 
toward her a triumphant kind of an air, as though Beautiful Augusta! I have loved you as brothers 
she was by some means or other in his power. } do not love—endeavor to view me in another light 
Her mother too seemed estranged from her; they —and could I win the first affections of that dear 
now scarcely met, except at table, or upon terms } heart, this disclosure so opportunely made would 
of common politeness, as strangers meet; and the } be blessed by me as an act of kindness.” 
petted child, who had hitherto been the first con- But his passionate words fell upon a deaf ear, 
sideration with all, now found herself treated with ; for she had sunk lifeless in his arms. 
coldness and neglect. The blow proved too much for that proud 
In the full indulgence of these bitter feelings, } spirit; and a brain fever immediately ensued, 
she was one day strolling listlessly through the which placed her life in imminent danger. Mrs. 
garden paths, when the figure of her father-in- } Delbridge, or Mrs. Harwood, as we must now call 
law presented itself suddenly before her. His; her, recalled at length to other duties, took up 
sarcasms were always covered with the mask of | her station by the bedside of the sufferer; and 
politeness; but Augusta, writhing under some} experienced a degree of remorse for her late 


remarks which he uttered, felt the full spirit of} neglect. Hamilton glided softly into the dark- 


indignation roused within her; and retaliated in } ened room, and concealed himself in the folds of 
words whose bitterness seemed wrung from the} the curtains; but her ravings often affected him 
very depths of her heart. She had been long} to tears, and he would steal out again to weep 
silent, but now the pent-up stream burst forth. in silence. Her round cheek became thin and 
She accused him of seeking her mother only for } wasted, and her beautiful eyes grew larger and 
the fortune which Ke received with her—of en-} wilder. 
deayoring to estrange that mother’s heart from} Weeks passed, and she was still confined to her 
her, and make her home miserable—and then, } room; but the physician now began to give some 
with the air of an empress, she bade him leave ; hopes, and the fever became less violent. She 
her presence, and not intrude upon her retire- continued to improve from that day; but oh! the 
ment with his unwelcome assiduities. } blissful delight of unconsciousness! She awoke 
The angry blood mantled in her cheeks, her } to sorrow and reality; and as the events which 
eyes flashed, and her slight figure was drawn } had laid her on a bed of sickness came crowding 
proudly up to its full height. Never had she} on her brain, she wished even for the insensibility 
looked so beautiful; and Harwood gazed admir-} of delirium—almost wished that she had never 
ingly upon her with a smiling composure. Turn-} awakened from the long death-like sleep that 
ing her back upon him, she was hastening from } heralded her recovery. She would dwell on the 
his sight; but he was beside her again in a mo-} one dreadful idea until her head grew almost 
ment—and stooping down, he whispered a few} wild again beneath the maddening thought; she 
words in her ear. could not fully realize it—it seemed impossible 
The color quickly faded from cheek and lip; } that she, the proud, high-born Augusta Delbridge 
and with a wild expression in her beautiful eyes, } should prove to be the child of poverty; but 
she stood gazing upon him as though bereft of } worse still, the child of those whose position and 
all power of movement. He smiled, as though } occupation prevented them from ever rising to 
satisfied with his work; and the next moment} an equality with the refined and educated. At 
was lost to view among the shrubbery. length, as the knowledge dawned more and more 
But steps sounded near; and Hamilton Del- } convincingly upon her, showers of tears relieved 
bridge, hastening to join her, was surprised at} her burning head; and burying her face in the 
the expression of her face. pillow to conceal her emotion from those around 


“Augusta? my sister! What is the matter?” : her, she would weep in silence. 
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She lay one night watching her mother, who 
sat beside the bed, unconscious that she was 
awake; and the thought that she could no longer 
call her by that name almost overpowered her. 
She had loved her deeply and tenderly, with all 
the strong, confiding affection of a daughter; 
but now her mother’s late estrangement seemed 
accounted for. She had grown tired of the charge 
she had taken upon herself—she could no longer 
regard as her child the daughter she had taken 
from its humble parents, to cast aside as a play- 
thing of which she was weary. 

Mrs. Harwood started as those convulsive sobs, 
which could not be restrained, fell upon her ear; 
and bending over the sick girl with a quick re- 
turn of former affection, she said gently, 

*‘ Augusta—dearest—do not weep! This un- 
fortunate disclosure I had intended to have kept 
from you, but now that it has transpired, it need 
make no difference in our love for each other. 
You shall still be to me as a daughter—for there 
is none other to claim your place.” 

She was now perfectly calm; and raising her 
pale, sorrow-stricken face, she replied, ‘‘I am 
now free from all traces of delirium, mother—for 
I still love to call you by that name—therefore, 
do not think that my words are occasioned by a 
wandering mind. There is one who rivals me in 
your affection—who has long made my home un- 
happy—who is the cause of my present misery. 
That one I need scarcely name; in spite of the 
wrong he has done me, my sentiments toward 
him are scarcely different from what they were 
at first.” 

‘‘Augusta,” interrupted Mrs. Harwood, in a 
tone of remonstrance, ‘‘do not forget that he is 
my husband—even my love for you will not per- 
mit me to listen to invectives against him. I 
have spoken to him on the subject, and he gave 
me an account of your conduct upon the occasion 
which pained him deeply; for, to say the least of 
it, it showed a great want of respect for one who 
is at least entitled to consideration as the hus- 
band of your adopted mother.” 

Then,” exclaimed Augusta, with some return 
of her former pride, while the color rose in her 
pallid cheek, ‘‘it is time that we should part. I 
knew that he would make his own representa- 
tions, but he did not tell you of the taunts which 
goaded me on to this outbreak. He has poisoned 
your ear with base insinuations against me—this 
he told me with his own lips, triumphing in my 
helplessness to avenge myself—but oh, mother! I 
conjure you, believe them not! If ever a daugh- 
ter’s love for a mother was pure, and sacred, and 
free from all considerations of self-interest, such 
has mine been! I believed you to be my mother 


—how could I think otherwise ?—and in my sor- 
row and regret for your second marriage no such 
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degrading thoughts as those of which he hag 
accused me ever entered my mind. But I can 
no longer remain in the home which, till now, [ 
have regarded as mine by right; I will return to 
the humble place from which you took me, and 
endeavor, in the affection of my natural relations, 
to lose the bitter remembrance of what I have 
suffered here.” 

Mrs. Harwood trembled violently, and every 
vestige of color fled from her face. The mourn- 
ful, half-reproachful words which Paul Wychnor 
had uttered so many years ago: ‘‘she may not 
prove what you expect, and then you would per- 
haps tire of her, and bring her back to be morti- 
fied with our humble way of living,” and her 
own solemn promise to treat her always as her 
daughter, and leave her a fortune suitable to her 
position rose up accusingly before her, and hum- 
bly and tearfully she begged her to remain; but 
Augusta was decided. Her natural energy of 
character strengthened her upon this occasion; 
during many wakeful hours upon a bed of sick- 
ness, her former pride, and self-will, and impa- 
tience of all control, rose up in array before her; 
and she came forth from that apartment not more 
changed in outward appearance than inward feel- 
ings. 

But she had still another trial to encounter; the 
pleadings of Hamilton Delbridge, who entreated 
her to forget all and become his wife. 

‘*Let me not lose a sister,” he continued, 
“‘without having the void filled by a nearer and 
a dearer tie—do not cut off from me all means 
of happiness, for life is to me hopeless without 
you!” 

How eloquently her heart responded to his 
words of wild devotion the pale lips revealed 
not; she was too generous, too noble-minded to 
repay his mother’s kindness of years with what 
would be to her a most unwelcome blow; she 
knew Mrs. Harwood’s prejudices of old, and the 
marriage of her only son with one whose origin 
was so very questionable would deeply wound 
her pride. Augusta could not blame these pre- 
judices; for how often had she echoed the same 
sentiments! 

‘¢ Hamilton,” she replied, at length, in a tone of 
sadness that touched his very heart, ‘‘ you know 
not what you ask. I am no longer the proud 
and courted heiress, whose birth and position 
are unimpeachable—but the unfortunate child of 
parents whose greatest crime is that of poverty; 
I know your proud nature—you would shrink at 
the appellation of ‘son’ from one whose hands 
are rough and coarse with daily labor, whose 
garb is that of poverty, and whose conversation 
would probably offend the ear with its want of 
grammatical accuracy and refinement. You could 
not regard as your equals a brother and sister 
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whose only emotion on beholding you might be 
that of wonder at your superiority.” 

Hafnilton’s proud spirit writhed at this picture; 
but Augusta’s beautiful eyes were fixed steadily 
upon him, as though to mark the effect of her 
words; and averting his glance, he replied, 

“T know all this, dearest; but you have only 
been made aware of this existence within a few 
weeks—surely, you owe no obligations to such 
relatives—there is no reason why you should 
acknowledge them now, when they so readily 
gave up all claims upon you.” 

Her fine eyes flashed at first; but then, as she 
thought of his peculiar position, a softened feeling 
stole over her, and she answered gently, 

“You are mistaken, Hamilton; I have heard 
from your mother that my father’s consent to 
this proceeding was only wrung from him by the 
noble triumph of a consideration for the advan- 
tages I would derive over the pleadings of affec- 
tion. That he pined for his daughter in secret, 
and cherished her image through long years of 
separation—pleading only for a stolen glance, 
lest he should injure her prospects by intruding 
himself into her presence. Think you not that 
affection like this is worthy of some return?” 

Hamilton could not reply to this question; but 








riage, pale and tearful, and was borne rapidly 
away. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Cxara is busy in the front yard tying up her 
flowers. A more saddened expression rests on 
her pensive features since the departure of her 
only brother; and almost listlessly she pursues 
the occupation which formerly possessed so great 
an interest. A handsome carriage is advancing 
along the road; but Clara, full of her own mourn- 
ful thoughts, pays little attention to the circum- 
stance, until it stops at the very gate, and the 
steps are let rapidly down. 

A beautiful, sorrow-stricken face looks eagerly 
forth, and surprised and bewildered, she assists 
the seeming invalid into the house; who, recog- 
nizing the description of her sister, has handed 
her a letter from Mrs. Harwood. Clara glances 
rapidly over the lines, wondering at the contents, 
but delighted to recover her long-lost sister; but 
as she turns to welcome her home, she perceives 
that her eyes are closed, and she has fallen list- 


lessly back in her seat. 


When Augusta returned to consciousness, she 
found herself in a room which, although the best 
in the house, to her looked mean and small. She 


he again pleaded his love, and urged her to be-} opened her eyes and glanced upon the plain white 


come his wife. He did not see the tears that 
stood in her eyes as she averted her head—he 
only heard her apparently cold farewell; and 
rushed from the room to pace up and down the 
garden, and vainly seek relief for his tortured 
feelings. 

Mrs. Harwood, finding Augusta determined in 





hangings, the humble quilt, and the scanty fur- 
niture; and the change was quite as startling as 
when a child of five years old, she sat up in her 
little crib and surveyed the handsome apartment 
in which she found herself with wonder and ad- 
miration. 

But a father’s heart had led him gently into 


her intention of returning home, endeavored to } the room, a father’s eyes were bent lovingly upon 


force upon her several handsome presents; but 
she refused them gently, though decidedly, and 
saying, ‘I ask no reward for loving you,” selected 
the plainest clothes in her wardrobe. Mrs. Har- 
wood already regretted her haste in resigning all 
control over her own property, for the promise 
made to Paul Wychnor haunted her like an un- 
quiet visitant; but she had now no means of 
performing it. In this dilemma she applied to 
Hamilton, who generously offered to supply any 
sum she wished to bestow; but Augusta’s proud 
spirit was stung by this liberality—for she well 
knew from what source it came—and rather 
haughtily declining any kindness of this descrip- 
tion, she prepared for her immediate departure. 

In accordance with her wishes, the carriage 
was at the door; and she bade adieu to the home 
which had sheltered her for so many years. Her 
voice faltered, and her eyes involuntarily filled 
with tears, as she breathed her sad farewell to 
her whom she had regarded as her mother; but 
her heart was firm, and having received clear 
directions for her journey, she entered the car- 

Vou. XX.—17 





those well-remembered features—and looking up 
she beheld a face that awakened dim, half-for- 
gotten recollections beaming upon her with love 
and pride. In spite of his care-worn features 
and coarse garb, she felt a sudden gush of affec- 
tion for the father who had been as a stranger to 
her; and folding her arms about his neck she 
wept bitterly. He cried and laughed alternately 
as he pressed his daughter to his bosom; holding 
her off every now and then to gaze upon her, 
and persuade himself that this beautiful, elegant- 
looking creature really belonged to him. 

Paul Wychnor felt no resentment toward Mrs. 
Harwood; he could not blame her, for had she 
not restored his daughter to him? And Clara 
too, kind, loving Clara! was not forgotten; the 
poor, forlorn one loved to pillow her weary head 
on that gentle bosom, and listen to the tones of 
affection breathed by the softest of voices. And 
then the stranger was shown all over the little 
house; she tried to force smiles and praises, 
although the elegance of her former home would 
rise up in comparison; and Clara pointed out 
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each separate plant in her ponenesea weeded : mutual consent, and pasion had no opportu- 
garden, commenting on their various beauties { nity of ascertaining his feelings. 
with a feeling of pride—quite unconscious that } Poor Reuben!—his dream was rudely broken, 
her sister, nurtured in the very lap of luxury, ; Seated in a small studio, which his unremitting 
regarded green-houses and conservatories as ‘exertions had at length procured, he watched 
articles of every day comfort, and saw little to | from time to time the full glories of an Italian 
praise in the flowers which she so much extolled. { sunset, as he toiled away in the midst of bright 
A day or two was spent in recruiting her ex- { visions upon a figure of rare beauty. A letter 
hausted strength, and then Augusta resolved to : was handed to him; and as he recognized Clara’s 
enter upon a vigorous discharge of the duties { well-known bakiestiinn, he tore it eagerly open; 
called forth by her new station. She knew that : but for the first time her communications caused 
they were poor—she could plainly see that her} him a pang of regret. 
delicate sister was unfit for much exertion; and } ‘I have so much to tell you, dear Reuben,” 
with her natural pride and independence of spirit : ‘ she wrote, ‘that I scarcely know how to begin. 
she could not entertain the idea of being a burden } Do you not remember that, several years ago, 
upon those who loved her. Clara remonstrated, { you went, one day, with our father to an elegant 
and her father too added his entreaties; but she / home—and on your return you gave so glowing 
was firm, and set about her tasks with a light a description of a beautiful face you had caught 
heart; though delicate and tenderly-nurtured as ‘ a glimpse of through a half-open door, that I 
she had been, she was illy fitted to bear the un- } wondered whether an angel had appeared to you, 
accustomed fatigue, and Clara one morning found or whether you had fallen in love with some 
her stretched on the floor insensible from very exquisite picture? I need not ask you if you 
weariness. The kind sister endeavored to pre- } remember the little sister who, when we were 
vent a renewal of such exertion; but Augusta per- children, was the sunshine of the house, until a 
sisted in mortifying her own pride—in her days ; grand lady bore her off to lighten up her own 
of prosperity she had deemed herself so much { splendid mansion? That baby sister was your 
superior to others, that it had seemed to her as ; beautiful unknown, who, even as I write, bends 
though she could never fall from this eminence. : over me, and sends messages of love to the bro- 
Her father’s whole existence seemed wrapt up : ‘ther whom she has not seen for years. Oh, 
in her; he loved to sit and gaze upon her—to { Reuben, she is very beautiful! no wonder that 
have his tea poured out by her hands—and his ; you almost worshipped her—but she is your sister 
gloomy feelings seemed half dissipated in her ; now, and you will love her very dearly as we all 
presence. In compliance with his wishes, she do.” 
was again Emma Wychnor—for Emma had been The young enthusiast at first experienced s 
the name of his lost angel, the wife who seemed ; keen thrill of disappointment—he even buried 
to leave all behind her in darkness and gloom; } his face in his hands and wept hot, scalding tears; 
and he would tell her long stories of that mother’s { but at length he overcame this emotion, and ap- 
gentleness, and love for her children, until the } plying himself with renewed vigor to his task, 
tears filled her eyes, and she would long that such ‘ even tried to persuade himself that he rejoiced in 
a friend had been spared to her for the dark days : the fact. 
that had now fallen upon her. She would some-; Was Mrs. Harwood happy? Her face was so 
times sit in her own room and weep alone, for { altered that Augusta noticed it with surprise. 
the thought of Hamilton Delbridge and his love } She looked at least ten years older than before 
almost overpowered her; and she would recall | ‘her marriage; her husband had now no favors to 
the pleading eyes, the noble brow, and eloquent } ask, everything was placed in his power; he no 
voice of the loved one, and think of what her life { longer felt any love for her, and already she 
might have been—while the prospect of the real ; began to find, instead of the devoted slave she 
future loomed heavily up before her. ‘ had expected, a master whose will was law. In- 
Mrs. Harwood had visited her several times; | attentive, dissipated, and extravagant, he was 
wrapt up as she had been in new ties, she now : often absent from home; and his neglected wife 
‘ missed the daughter who had left her forever, : looked sadly back upon the peaceful days of her 
, and she came each time to urge her return— ; widowhood, and the grateful affection of the 
hoping that the discomforts of home might pre- ; lovely girl whose warm nature she had wounded, 
vail upon her to yield to these entreaties. But} and whose love she had repulsed—finding, when 
although Augusta still loved her, she answered, too late, that in her place she had taken a serpent 
with a sad smile, that ‘duty bade her ‘stay’— {to her bosom. At length debts began to grow 
although inclination might whisper ‘go.’” Mrs. | alarming —creditors became impatient; and to 


Harwood never alluded to Hamilton; the subject ' ; get rid of these annoyances, Harwood suddenly 
seemed avoided between them, as though by | announced his intention of proceeding directly to 
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Paris. The poor, broken-spirited wife dared not ; down the steps. He sprang hastily out; and his 
offer the slightest opposition; her trunks were ; impatient knock was answered by Augusta her- 
hastily packed—and with tearful eyes she found ; self. There she stood more lovely than ever in 
herself standing on the deck of the vessel that her simple calico dress, with her beautiful eyes 
was bearing her to a strange land, with a com- cast down, while her changing cheek betrayed 
panion whom she almost dreaded. } her pleasure at meeting him again. She frankly 
- d then with a quiet dig- 
Hamilton did not accompany them; he had pur- ; extended both hands; an 
chased the old place endeared to him by childish } nity, led him into the house. 
reminiscences, and now remained sole master of } At first she would have taken him to the best 
the lonely house that no longer echoed to the ; room the little house could boast, embarrassed 
sounds of merriment. Ilis love for Augusta was , with a feeling of shame that she could offer him 
deep and absorbing; but he had for some time | ; no better; but then her better angel warned her 
pleaded with his mother in vain, and he could not ; of the return of her old enemy, and resolutely 
bear to add to her sorrows. His pride too was > » casting off all such degrading oe she — 
i ded to the kitchen. An ironing table, with its 
strong and deep-rooted; and when his mother > 3 cee 
represented, in forcible colors, the annoyances ; ; clean white cover, and a basket of clothes showed 
and mortifications he would subject himself to > ; her recent occupation, while some were airing on 
i i i -horse by the fire. 
in making such connections, he shrank from the ; a large clothes- rse | 
disagreeable picture—and even the figure of ; Hamilton bit his "y as te sewers the ot 
im i i , head, and saw Augusta preparing to 
Augusta grew dim in the distance as he gazed , rafters over q 
asad all these drawbacks. But then his affec- ; resume her task; but taking the chair she pointed 
tion would rise superior to these considerations, } out, he seated himself in silence. Perhaps a 
is pleading until his mother } deeper color burned in the fair cheek as she bent 
and he would renew his p g oh meinrigente oa 
rew almost weary of the subject. But her pride ; over some coarse towels, but she was calm, 
had been humbled, and her spirit broken in the ; least in outward appearance; and Hamilton won- 
two years of her wedded life; and when she parted ; dered at the quiet dignity which could thus assert 
from her son, she said to him, itself in the midst of such a scene. Her sleeves 
“If you can go, Hamilton, to Augusta’s present ; were rolled carefully up, and the mee white 
ly at variance with the task 
abode, and in spite of all you may there witness ; hands were strangely 
tosuock a refined and sensitive taste, you still } she had assigned them; while her elegant figure 
feel your love return in full force—if you, with } > and aristocratic features seemed very much out 
i idi ide; of place in that humble kitchen. Both were 
our pride and fastidiousness, can accept a bride ; ) 
a such a father, and she returns your affec-} silent from feelings of embarrassment; but at 
i i i : i laimed 
tion, then I will not withhold my consent—but I; length Hamilton exc , 
doubt if your love-can stand the test.” } ‘* Augusta, I can bear this no longer! To see 
Poor Hamilton! how strong a conflict rose be- ; you, so differently brought up, sg over a 
i i i : hile I am received as the commones 
tween his love and pride. How many times he ; drudgery, w |‘ ym 
resolved to overcome these foolish scruples, and ; servant would receive her admirer—it is too 
; ” 
seek Augusta instantly; and how many times was ; much! j ; 
he turned from his purpose. His eyes flashed with pride and anger, and his 
At length he resolved no longer to linger; and } whole countenance was expressive of emotion as 
concluding his preparations in the greatest haste, he restlessly paced the floor. : 
for fear of a return of irresolution, he set out } “Mr. Delbridge,” replied Augusta, in a tone 
upon his journey. As he drove along, he wished ; of quiet dignity, (it was the first time she had 
a hundred times that she had been a dependant on } ever called him so, and Hamilton looked at her 
some wealthy relations, rather than the daughter | reproachfully) ‘‘fortune has, I know, aes : 
of a man of low origin; for money he did not care } great rae oF vee us; oop — o 
i ined > —while I am poor and unknown; 
—he only feared disgrace. Had she remained ; courted—w 
with his mother, instead of going back to her low } still I do not recognize your right to insult my 
relations, how willingly would he have renewed ; poverty. It is the result of no misdemeanor on 
his lover-like pleadings; but this was a trial to; my part, or those I love; I am quite as — 
his proud spirit—a severe test of love, and he re- ; ; although I trust in a different way, as in > ose 
mained almost trembling lest the carriage should ; days when I considered others intended only to 
stop at one of the numerous mud- hovels that ; gratify my own desires; and as nr is the place 
ho take the trouble to visit me 
lined the road. in which those w 
He approached a small cottage, distinguished } will often be received, I can only say to those who 
from the rest by its air of peculiar neatness. ; are dissatisfied with it, that I do not urge them to 
Something told him that this was his destination ; remain one moment longer than their inclination 
and the coachman stopped his horses and let’ leads them.” 
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«‘ Augusta!” exclaimed her lover, ‘‘do not drive 
me frantic with this assumed composure, when I 
am perfectly aware that you must hate the sight 
of a place so distasteful to your former views at 
least. Fly with me then at once; the carriage 
is at the door—and in the pleasures of our own 
happy home you will soon forget the wretched 
period that has elapsed, or remember it only as 
a troubled dream.” 

‘«Mr. Delbridge,” said Augusta, proudly, ‘‘ you 
made me this proposal before I had seen my father 
and sister—when I had not experienced their 
affection for the long-lost daughter and sister— 
their tender care, and noble self-denial—and I 
then refused it. Do you think I will now prove 
myself so ungrateful, so lost to all good and 
generous feeling, even were I disposed to heed 
the pleadings of a love so entirely selfish, so 
choked up with pride as to seem rather an insult 
than an honor?” 

And yet she loved him—devotedly; but she 
wished to humble his pride. She knew what 
she herself had suffered from the same source, 
and it was better to do it now than to become 
his wife, and then experience constant mortifica- 
tions in his contempt for her relations. 

The rebuke was severe, and it stung him 
sharply. But he could not resist her influence; 
her noble conduct filled him with admiration, 
and he replied, 

‘‘ Augusta, you have subdued me. How paltry 
and contemptible must I appear to you! I am 


-ashamed of my own weakness; but these preju- 


dices have been instilled into my mind from early 
infancy—they have grown with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength—and now they 
are not easily conquered. But let me see your 
father, Augusta—I wish to atone, if possible, for 
my former unworthy feelings.” 

The old man soon entered from the garden; 
and although Hamilton winced under the hearty 
grasp of his honest hand, he succeeded in con- 
trolling himself—and turned with a smile to the 
sweet face of Clara, who had just returned from 
a visit to some one in want, quite unprepared to 
find so elegant a stranger. 

But Augusta had no reason to blush for her 
relative; no vulgar officiousness betrayed itself 
in the courtesy with which they urged him to 
prolong his stay—no feeling of humbling infe- 
riority because he was rich and they were poor. 
Hamilton Delbridge returned to his splendid home 
with very different sentiments from those with 
which he had left it. He felt that there is a 
superiority beyond that which birth and wealth 
can give—beyond even the higher influence of 
intellect and refinement; he now admired, loved, 
and reverenced Augusta, and to see her mistress 
of his establishment he would willingly have 





subjected his pride to any mortifications she 
chose to inflict upon him. 

But full as were his feelings, Augusta did not 
then reciprocate them. Her mind was occupied 
with an overwhelming sorrow that put old selfish 
considerations to flight. Her father, who had for 
a long time been restless and wandering in his 
mind, while his health seemed visibly failing, was 
seized that very night with a sudden spasm; and 
before the morning dawned, he had gone to join 
the wife whose death had cast a perpetual gloom 
over his heart. The two desolate girls were now 
left without either father or mother; and when 
Hamilton made his second visit to the cottage, 
he found them plunged in a grief which time 
only could alleviate. Again did he renew his 
entreaties—begging them both to come with him; 
but Augusta viewed such a hasty proceeding as 
an insult to the memory of the dead, and stead- 
fastly refused to become his wife until the usual 
term of mourning had expired. 

Hamilton had written to his mother, and re- 
ceived her ready consent; for conscience whis- 
pered that she owed this reparation at least to 
Augusta. He almost wept over the melancholy 
tone of his mother’s letter—she even hinted at 
the approaches of want; and enclosing a large 
sum for her immediate use, he entreated her to 
return to her old home; ‘ Augusta,” he added, 
‘‘would always consider her as a mother, and 
every wish should be gratified.” Mrs. Harwood 
was violently affected by this touching letter, but 
she did not accept his invitation yet; she put it 
by to read over in a season of greater need. 

The bridal morning came at last; and pure and 
beautiful as a snow-drop looked the young bride, 
as again she entered that beloved home—so dif- 
ferent from the haughty one who had formerly 
swept through those loftyrooms. Her husband's 
face too was less stern, and self-impressed in its 
fine lineaments; and a look of devoted love light- 
ened his dark eyes as he bent down to hear her 
gentle whisper: 

‘««Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall;’ we have both suffered; but 
oh, Hamilton! let us as we cross this threshold, 
make a solemn vow to crush all risings-up of the 
evil one, as we would the approach of a serpent!” 

He fervently responded to her adjuration; and 
arm-in-arm the newly-wedded pair entered the 
familiar rooms—each leaning upon the other as 
a staff and a support. And Clara too was there 
—Clara, who, at first, had made so many inde- 
pendent resolutions to lead an old maid’s life in 
the quiet cottage; but they carried her off almost 
by force, and installed her in the pleasantest 
apartments the house could afford. 

But Reuben came back in a few years, and 
insisted upon her superintending his bachelor 
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abode; he came back as he had prophesied, Bree much they missed her gentle voice, and 


something of which they were proud—although 


endearing smile; but her place was soon supplied 


that is now a forbidden word with the Delbridges t by the arrival of Mrs. Harwood, who looked a 


—but they were proud of him notwithstanding; 
for his genius was now known and appreciated, 


melancholy wreck of former days. She had clung 
to him till the last; and not until all that remained 


and the self-taught sculptor was already on the ; of Clarence Harwood was deposited in the grave 


road to fortune. 


LINES TO LAKE 


So Clara was taken from them ; of the suicide, did she return tg her former home. 
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MICHIGAN. 





BY c. Cc. 


TORREY. 





i Love to wander on thy sandy shore, 


Where the smooth swells their gentle motion keep, ‘ 


When the red sun, his weary journey o’er, 


Sinks slowly neath thy calm blue waves to sleep; ‘ 


While golden clouds upon the Western sky 
Hang o’er his couch, a glorious canopy. 


I love to gaze on thee when night’s fair queen 
Marshals her glittering hosts along the sky, 

Lighting thy changeful face with silvery sheen, 
Thy laughing wavelets dance so cheerily, 

And on thy silent shore so softly break, 

Fearing perchance the slumbering woods to wake. 


T love to see thee when the blushing morn 
Tinges the gauzy clouds with Syrian dye, 
And heralding the glorious sun’s return, 
Scatters the mists that on thy bosom lie, 
When Thou with graceful majesty hast rolled away 
Night’s sable veil that hid thee from the day. 


, But more than all I love to hear thy roar, 

! When vexing winds thine angry waters lash 

; Thy foaming billows on the trembling shore, 

‘ In thundering cataracts so madly dash; 

é What can surpass the grandeur of thy rage, 

: When with fierce storms thy towering waves engage. 


4 
And thus, fair Michigan, for many a day 

; Rough storms have beat, and sunlight o’er thee 
; played; 

¢ Unnumbered generations passed away, 

Whose dusky children o’er thy borders strayed. 

‘ Their mculdering bones in many a nameless grave, 
‘ Peacefully rest beside thy sparkling wave. 


: 
< 
‘ Oh! for the power to understand thy speech, 

To hear the tales thy murmuring voice might tell 

Of torturing flames that blazed along thy beach, 
Of deadly strifes where thousands bravely fel!; 

And how thy waves had borne the light canoe, 
Long ere the white man of thy being knew. 
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ANSEY. 





BY EDITH VERE. 





Dear little flower, nestling in the grass, 
I feel my whole heart thrill at sight of thee, 
Reverent [ lift thee from thy humble bed, 
Full of significance art thou for me. 


Not only linked with poesy’s sweet lay, 
With rosy fancies of life’s opening spring, 
Gently as yon low wind steals through the leaves, 
Dost thou to me a holier memory bring; 


Of one who looked on thee with loving eye, 
Of one as beautiful and fair as thou, 

Of one who shone a household’s guiding star, 
Of one “passed on”—a radiant angel now. 


Thou hast expanded in the sunshine’s smile, 
So blossomed she in warm affection’s light, 


Nor one chill breeze, or shade of coming gloom, 
Shadowed her tranquil day foreboding night. 


And fitting was it life as bright as thine, 
Whom gentle Summer cradled on her breast, 
Should softly as thy petals close at eve, 
Fade from love’s gaze into its perfect rest. 


No mournful miserere wailing rose 
From Nature’s heart, as in her Autumn hour, 
She wore her sweetest smile, her deepest peace, 
When death to Paradise bore our sweet flower. 


Dear little blossom, as the years roll on, 
Still be the holy mission to thee given, 
To mingle in my heart with thy fair hues, 
A memory fond of her who dwells in Heaven. 











THE POETRY OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 





‘ BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





A GREAT poet is not made in aday. An ori- 
ginal one is not nurtured by books, but at the 
bountiful bosom of Nature. We know no better 
illustration of these truisms than the career of 
Bayard Taylor. 

We remember him, when he first began, a prin- 
ter’s apprentice, to contribute to the magazines 
of the day; and one of his comparatively rude 
efforts, published at that time, is on our table as 
we write. We remember him subsequently, when, 
having projected a tour to Europe, he made an 
engagement to correspond with a weekly news- 
paper of which we were then part proprietor, and 
which resulted in the series of letters which was 
afterward published, under the name of ‘ Views 
A-Foot.” The interview chanced to take place 
with our partner,so that we did not make the 
acquaintance of the poet. 
thrown us together. But we know him in his 
books, and that, in one sense, is better, since no 
partiality of personal friendship can warp our 
judgment. 

Looking back on the earlier poems of Bayard 


Taylor, and comparing them with those in the } 
volume before us, we cannot resist the conviction ; 
that, if he improves in the next ten years, as ; 
much as he has in the ten which have passed, he | 


will have but few rivals in the American muse. 
No cotemporary, indeed, either here or in Eng- 
land, has exhibited so steady and consistent a 
progress. Every year displays a marked im- 
provement. His mind grows, like a vigorous 
oak, healthily, incessantly, sturdily, and, like it, 
holds out certain assurance of unrivalled majesty, 
if no sudden tempest lays it prematurely low. 
The secret of this steady improvement is to be 
found, we think, in a high physical organization, 
which not only gives energy to his poems, but 
impels him to almost incessant travel, and thus 
stores his mind with images and associations 
forever fresh. Our modern poets live too much 
in books. They dawdle, in morning gowns and 
slippers, before their library fires, when they 
should be scaling the mountain or studying man- 
kind. Their blood stagnates in consequence; 


their brains work sluggishly; they have not the ‘ 


fire, imagination, or power of the bards of old. 





* A Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs. By 


Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & ’ 


Fields. 


Fate has never since ‘ 


; They give us, not fresh pictures from Nature, 
; but elegant pieces of mosaic-work, put together, 
‘ with rare skill, from the older masters. Modern 
poetry, indeed, is very much like Balfe’s operas, 
‘a bit stolen here, a bit stolen there, original only 
‘in the impudence and tact with which the thefts 
are sought to be concealed. 

; .It is in lyrical poetry, we think, that Bayard 
{ Taylor succeeds most eminently. He has the true 
‘ Pindaric fire. What he calls ** Romances,” in the 
volume before us, appear to be his favorites; but, 
‘though full of merit, we cannot regard them as 
‘ his best productions. ‘ Mon-da-Min,” “The Sol- 
‘ dier and the Pard,” or even “ Hylas,” are inferior, 
to our taste, to any one of half a dozen lyrics we 
;might select. What, indeed, can be finer than 
‘ the opening stanzas of the Ode to Shelley? 


‘Why art thou dead? Upon the hills once more 
The golden mist of waning Autumn lies; 
The slow-pulsed billows wash along the shore 
And phantom isles are floating in the skies. 
§ They wait for thee: a spirit in the sand 
Hushes, expectant for thy coming tread; 
; The light wind pants to lift thy trembling hair; 
2 Inward, the silent land 
Lies with its mournful woods ;—why art thou dead, 
When Earth demands that thou shalt call her fair?” 


¢ 


The solemn, stately march of the verse, not less 
than the appositeness of the imagery betrays the 
true artist. Equally noble as a lyric is ‘The 
‘ Harp,” which we regret we have not space to 
{quote entire: but we pass it to insert a poem, 
which is even more of a favorite with us, perhaps 
‘because its allusions are classical rather than 


¢ . 
‘ romantic. 
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TAURUS. 


“The Scorpion’s stars crawl down behind the sun, 
And when he drops below the verge of day, 

The glittering fangs, their fervid courses run, 
Cling to his skirts and follow him away. 

Then, ere the heels of flying Capricorn 
Have touched the Western mountain’s fading rim, 

‘I mark, stern Taurus, through the twilight grey 

i The glinting of thy horn, 

‘And sullen front uprising large and dim, 

‘ Bent to the starry hunter’s sword, at bay. 


mei tandn 


‘ Thy hoofs, unwilling, climb the sphery vault; 
< 


; hy red eye trembles with an angry glare, 
‘ When the hounds follow, and in fierce assault 
Bay through the fringes of the lion’s hair. 


‘ The stars that once were mortal in their love, 


And by their love are made immortal now, 


‘ Cluster like golden bees upon thy mane, 


When thou, possessed with Jove, 
Bore sweet Europa’s garlands on thy brow 


‘ And stole her from the green Sicilian plain. 
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Type of the stubborn force that will not bend 

To loftier art—soul of defiant breath 
That blindly stands and battles to the end, 

Nerving resistance with the throes of death— 
Majestic Taurus! when thy wrathful eye 

Flamed brightest, and thy hoofs a moment stayed 
Their march at Night’s meridian, I was born; 

But in the Western sky, 

Like sweet Europa, Love’s fair star delayed, 

To hang her garland on thy silver horn. 


Thou giv’st that temper of enduring mould, 
That slights the wayward bent of Destiny— 
Such as sent forth the shaggy Jarls of old 
To launch their dragons on the unknown sea: 
Such as kept strong the sinews of the sword, 
The proud, hot blood of battle—weleome made 
The headsman’s axe, the rack, the martyr-fire, 
The ignominious cord, 
When but to yield, had pomps and honors laid 
On heads that moulder in ignoble mire. 


Night is the Summer when the soul grows ripe 
With Life’s full harvest: of her myriad suns, 
Thou dost not gild the quiet herdsman’s pipe 
Nor royal state, that royal action shuns. 
But in the noontide of thy ruddy stars 
Thrive strength, and daring, and the blood whence 
springs 
The Heraclidean seed of heroes: then 
Were sundered Gaza’s bars; 
Then, ’mid the smitten Hydra’s loosened rings, 
His slayer rested, in the Lernean fen. 


Thou sway’st the heart’s red tides, until they bear 

The kindled spirit on their mounting wave, 
To Glory’s flood-mark; in thy steadfast glare 

Age thaws his ice, and thrills beside the grave. 
Not Bacchus, by his span of panthers borne, 

And flushed with triumph of the purple vine, 
Can give his sons so fierce a joy as thou, 

When, filled with pride and s-orn, 

Thou mak’st relentless anger seem divine, 

And all Jove’s terror clothes a mortal brow. 


Thine is the subtle element that turns 

To fearless act the impulse of the hour— 
The secret fire, whose flash electric burns 

To every source of passion and of power. 
Therefore I hail thee, on thy glittering track: 

Therefore I watch thee, when the night grows dark, 
Slow-rising, front Orion’s sword along 

The starry zodiac, 

And from thy mystic beam demand a spark 

To warm my soul with more heroic song.” 


The volume before us affords many evidences 
of the great sorrow which, it is understood, has 
partly caused the poet’s exile. The story has 
been told already in print. But, even if it had 
not, we do not know that confidence would be 
violated by its rehearsal; while many of the 
poems, here published, would be only half under- 
stood, if the pathetic narrative was kept back. 
The tale is soon told. In early boyhood Bayard 
Taylor loved: his feelings were reciprocated; and 
a betrothal took place. But the marriage was pru- 
dentially delayed, it is said, until the poet should 
have won a fitting home for his bride. Years 
passed. When, however, he had nearly achieved 
the goal of his ambition, consumption assailed his 
promised wife; she faded gradually away; and 
at last died in her husband’s arms, for, before 
her decease, her lover had been married to her. 


PPLDAAL 


A series of poems, in the present volume, unwit- 
tingly tell the melancholy story, and reveal the 
agonies of grief with which the lover watched 
the death-bed and mourned the departed. We 
begin with one written about a year ago. 


DECEMBER. 


“Moan, ye wild winds! around the pane, 
And fall, thou drear December rain! 

Fill with your gusts the sullen day, 

Tear the last clinging leaves away! 
Reckless as yonder naked tree, 

No blast of yours can trouble me. 


Give me your chill and wild embrace, 
And pour your baptism on my face; 
Sound in mine ears the airy moan 
That sweeps in desolate monotone. 
Where on the unsheltered hill-top beat 
The marches of your homeless feet! 


Moan on, ye winds! and pour, thou rain! 
Your stormy sobs and tears are vain, 
If shed for her, whose fading eyes 





Will open soon on Paradise: 
The eye of Heaven shall blinded be, 
Or ere ye cease, if shed for me.” 


The second poem was probably composed at a 
‘later stage of the tragedy. With what heart- 
‘ rending entreaty the poet supplicates heaven! 
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A PRAYER. 


APRA PPA 


“Fleaven, send not yet thy messenger! 
Thy crystal courts are trod 
By angels who resembled her, 
Ere they were called to God. 
They walk thy floors of starry gold, 
Choiring thine awful space, 
When round their brows the white wings fold 
Before the Father’s face. 
Their myriads fill thy shining sea, 
But Earth has one alone for me. 


Oh, leave her, Heaven! she will not make 
Thy bowers more bright and fair, 

Nor bid a sweeter harp awake 
In thy melodious air; 

She will not weave a brighter crown 
Of amaranth, on thy shore, 

Than cast thy burning seraphs down 
When mutely they adore: 

But she can bid me hear thy streams 

And see thy glory in my dreams. 


Not yet! Thy call should welcome be 
As sleep to weary eyes, 
Nor leave behind, in mockery, 
A pang that never dies: 
Should touch the heart like harpings loud, 
White wings and waving hair, 
Not with a blast that leaves it bowed 
In terror and despair. 
Thy life is peace, thy world is bliss: 
Spare thou my only joy in this!” 


The following, which we select for the third of 


the series, will draw tears, we know, when read 
as a part of this sad story. 


THE TWO VISIONS. 


“Through days of toil, through nightly fears, 
A vision blessed my heart for years; 

And so secure its features grew, 

My heart believed the blessing true. 
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A FAREWELL. 





I saw her there, a household dove, 
In consummated peace of love, 

And sweeter joy and saintlier grace 
Breathed o’er the beauty of her face: 


The joy and grace of love at rest, 

The fireside music of the breast, 

When vain desires and restless schemes 
Sleep, pillowed on our early dreams. 


Nor her alone: beside her stood, 
In gentler types, our love renewed; 
Our separate beings one, in Birth— 
The darling miracles of Earth. 


The mother’s smile, the children’s kiss, 
And home’s serene, abounding bliss; 
The fruitage of a life that bore 

But idle Summer blooms before: 


Such was the vision, far and sweet, 
That, still beyond Time’s lagging feet, 
Lay glimmering in my heart for years, 
Dim with the mist of happy tears. 


That vision died, in drops of woe, 

In blotting drops, dissolving slow: 
Now, toiling day and sorrowing night, 
Another vision fills my sight. 


A cold mound in the winter snow; 
A colder heart at rest below; 

A life in utter loneness hurled, 
And darkness over all the world.” 


There are other poems, of a similar character, 
which we might quote: but we forbear. Enough 
has been seen to awaken sympathy, and we now 
reverently let fall the veil. When the heart drips 
blood, it is not for curious eyes to gaze, scarcely 
even for loving ones. Perhaps, little as we have 
said, we have told too much; but it is difficult to 
separate the poet from the man; and the sorrows 
of the one, if he has made himself dear to us, 
seem a part of our inheritance of affection. 

It is impossible, after this, to speak of Bayard 
Taylor as of an ordinary writer. Cold analysis 
seems cruel to one like him. Perhaps, at another 
time, we may return to the consideration of his 

genius, in order to vindicate, in all its details, 
; the exalted judgment we have pronounced upon 
¢ it. 








A FAREWELL. 


BY ANN 8. 


I witt not say remember me, 
Though all too soon we part, 
And sadly and regretfully, 
Thought lingers round my heart. 
A few short days of gladness 
And sunshine still is ours; 
But then will follow sadness: 
And moments traced in flowers, 
May linger in the memory— 
A pleasant joy but past— 
Like a soft and golden sunset 
All lovely to the last. 


And yet I do bethink me 
That in this life of ours, 

,Are green and sunny places, 
Flushed with the gentle flowers, 

That weave their clinging tendrils 
Around two kindred minds, 

And, spite of time or absence, 
Their foliage still entwines. 


True hearts that feel together, 
Are like a voice and lute— 

Or the breeze that seeks a casement, 
Where a harp is lying mute; 

Then when the strings are trembling, 
Awake a softer thrill, 

And with its gentle whispering, 
Calls out its tones at will. 
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STEPHENS. 





Some breezes swell so quietly, 
The harp’s best music flows 
From off its strings harmoniously 

As incense leaves the rose, 
And that is like the friendship 
Enrooted in this heart; 
Its strings retain their music, 
Though from the breeze apart. 
They tremble with sweet memory 
And breathe a plaintive tone, 
And the music swells forever 
Though the harp be left alone. 


The breeze may spread his pinions, 
But they have caught a strain, 

While blending with the harp-strings, 
That cannot die again; 

While the lone harp is tuneful, 
With melody from Heaven, 

The breeze will sigh more sweetly 
With a music caught and given, 

As when it has been revelling 
In the lily’s pearly bell; 

Or down among the violets 
That flush a greenwood dell. 


I will not say, “remember me!” 
If friendship’s in that heart 

Thou never canst forget me, 
Though years and leagues apart. 
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— A TALE OF HEART STRUGGLES. 
drips 
reely BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
have 
lt to We occasionally meet with individuals in our; himself perhaps, assumed an air of independence 
rows daily walks, who may justly be considered the} and carelessness which grew upon him, and suf- 
? us, particular favorites of fortune. We find them ! fered his lip to curl with an expression of pride 
endowed with beauty, talents, wealth and happy’ and self-complacency not altogether becoming 
yard dispositions. But few are blessed with all these ; respectable young gentlemen of twenty-one. 
ysis at once; but few are favored in one respect } In short, Carl was a flirt; a ‘“‘ladies’ man” of 
ther without being at the same time slighted in an-; the most dangerous description. He smiled on 
his other; and we rarely meet with those possessing; all; he delighted to torture them with suspense, 
uils, beauty, talents, and wealth, who are fitted to} and to wring their delicate hearts; he took great 4 
pon enjoy them. Yet, as we said before, such indi-} pleasure in making them jealous, and in giving tg 


viduals are met with occasionally in our daily; them salutary lessons in patience under disap- 
walks; and of this class we may reckon Carl? pointment, and in self-government under violent 
Clifton, the subject of this sketch. attacks of the heart-ache. Carl, in fact, was 

Carl was considered a good specimen of manly } irresistible and unmerciful. He never was known 
beauty. Some thought him a little pale, some} to plan a victory without meeting with subsequent 
said he was perhaps too slender, some found} success; he never gave quarter until his thirst 
fault with his lips as being a little too much } for bloodless conquests was thoroughly satisfied. 
compressed. But none could point out a more} This, the reader will say, was a most detestable 
nearly perfect specimen of a man, and none could} trait in the character of my hero. I, his bio- 
say that he had not a pleasing—nay, captivating} grapher, admit it. Yet let us suspend our judg- 
exterior. ment till we have seen more of Carl. 

Carl was, indeed, a noble-looking fellow, and After our hero had made sure that he had 
everybody liked him. THe was eloquent in con-} completed the conquest of every heart worth a 
versation, and the tones of his voice were deep, thought in the village where he resided, and was 
rich, and vigorous“as those of an organ. When} beginning ‘‘to sigh for more hearts to conquer,” 
he spoke you could not resist a desire to look at} an incident took place which promised him some- 
him; you felt obliged to listen to the music of his } thing to do. 
accents. Then his intelligence, wit, and ednca-} A young lady of rare beauty and accomplish- 
tion were of great assistance to him in his efforts ments made her appearance in the village, visiting 
to please. a family with whom she was connected, and with 

With his talents and beauty, Carl possessed a} whom she intended spending several months. Carl 
happy disposition and a generous heart. Yet og admired her. Carl said to himself that he would 
had his faults. Those who admired him most,} win her heart. Ah! the trifler! 
said that it was a pity that it should be so—but; Carl never passed many anxious hours in 
that Carl had his faults. waiting for an introduction to a lady whose 

The truth is he was the spoiled child of for-; acquaintance he desired. He was among the 
tune. Being possessed of a competency together } first to welcome Miss Julia Ashton to the social 
with his other gifts, Carl had flattered himself } circle of which he was the star. 
into the belief that he was the most enviable of; Julia was a girl of admirable simplicity of 
fellows—that he had a right to expect the esteem, } character, of peculiar sensitiveness, of genuine 
admiration, and love of all. Thus, you might fre-; warmth of feeling. Julia, then, it may well be 
quently have heard sensible people remark that § supposed, was not slow to detect the admirable 
‘“‘Carl might be one of the best and noblest of} qualities Carl Clifton displayed, and to feel 
men, but that they could not forgive him his} pleased with the attentions he bestowed upon 
vanity.” Let us see. | her. She caught the kind expression of his 

















Carl knew that everybody admired him; Carl} eye, she heard the tender tones of his voice, she 
was sure that many of his companions envied} observed his dignity, manliness, and grace—and 
him; Carl felt certain that he was beloved by} Julia—alas for her simplicity!—and Julia said 

the ladies in general. Carl, then, insensibly to: to herself that Carl was worthy of love. Then, 
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when Carl smiled upon Julia—when Carl seemed 
to take more pleasure in Julia’s society than in 
that of any one else—when Carl talked to Julia 
in tones of tenderness and with looks of love— 
then Julia felt a strange pleasure in being near 
him, and thought how easy and pleasant it would 
be to love him. 

But a cloud passed across the bright morning 


sky of Julia’s happiness. Said her Cousin Ellen } 


to her one day— 
“Julia, what do you think of Carl Clifton?” 
‘*Why,” she replied, hiding a blush by turning 
away her head—*I have not seen enough of him 
yet to tell you what I do think of him.” 


‘*Most seriously.” 

«And you are given to flirtation?” 

“Wretched!” exclaimed Carl. 

**T can’t believe it!” said Julia, 

She scarce knew what she said—and she scarce 
knew what she did, when she covered her eyes 
with her hands and turned away her head. 

‘“‘The truth is,” pursued Carl, gaily, “I am 
sadly addicted to breaking ladies’. hearts. At 
least so people say. . The Lord knows I don’t 





mean anything by it. I love pretty eyes—I love 


} pretty lips and faces—I love the society of pretty 
} women in general, and I natually bestow consi- 
; derable attention upon them without thinking 


‘‘Very likely,” said Ellen. ‘But you fancy} of the consequences. Therein consists my fault, 


him, no doubt. You must fancy him, Julia.” 

**And what if I do?” 

** Nothing—on] y—hem——_” 

“What?” 

**Carl Clifton is a flirt!’’ 

“A flirt!” exclaimed Julia. 

**A heartless flirt,” said Ellen. 

No more was said, but Julia felt a pang at her 
heart, which troubled her all day. 

That evening there was a social gathering in 
the village, and Carl and Julia were once more 
brought together. 

Carl sought out Julia, and bestowed upon her 


day. 


‘*You appear quite sad to-night,” said Carl, in } 


Miss Ashton. For (there is no accounting for 
tastes, you know) there is a possibility of such 
a thing as a young, foolish, and inexperienced 
girl falling in love with me. I say there is no 
accounting for tastes.” 

“T must say,” replied Julia, looking Car! full 
in the face, “‘ you are abominably self-conceited!” 

Carl blushed and bit his lips again. 

‘‘Nay, you mistake my meaning, Miss Ashton,” 


) he said, after a pause. ‘You are too hard on 
>me. I have been confessing my faults, truly and 


frankly as all penitent sinners should, and you 


; accuse me of self-conceit. Thatis not one of my 
such attentions as made her fell very uneasy in } 
view of what Ellen had said to her of him that } 


faults, Miss Ashton. I am thoughtless, I am 
selfish, I am even heartless, but I am not self- 
conceited. That is, I know myself, and do not 
ascribe to myself qualities I do not possess. Call 


a voice of more than ordinary tenderness. ‘I me anything—a flirt—a wretch—a villain, if you 


am sorry to see you so. I am afraid you are} 


getting tired of the society of new friends.” 

“IT am not, I assure you,” said Julia. 

“But you are sad——” 

“T was thinking, Mr. Clifton.” 

‘She is thinking of me,” thought Carl. 

And Carl was right. Yet little did he dream 
of what her thoughts were. And Carl was not a 
little surprised, you may suppose, when Julia, a 
moment after, raised her soft eyes to his, and 
said in a tone of touching simplicity— 

“T am told you are a flirt, Carl Clifton!” 

Carl’s face glowed like a living coal, and he bit 
his nether lips in perplexity. 

*¢A flirt,” he murmured. 

**So they say,” replied Julia. 

“* Well,” said Carl, ‘I am.” 

Carl’s self-possession had returned, and he had 
had a lucky thought with regard to changing his 
plan of siege, and throwing off her guard Julia, 
who he saw was already on the defensive. 

*‘Miss Ashton, I am a flirt.” 

Julia, who had hoped that he would deny the 
charge, looked at him sadly, with a tear glistening 
in her eye. 





“Do you speak seriously?” 


will, Miss Ashton—but don’t call me self-con- 
ceited.” 


“I beg your pardon,” said Julia. ‘I spoke . 


on the impulse of the moment. You may not be 
self-conceited. But you are heartless.” 

«IT know I am, Miss Ashton. I have confessed 
as much already. I am a heartless wretch, and 
the woman who loves me is to be pitied. I should 
pity her, heartless as I am. If I loved her, I 
should pity her the more. I am glad you area 
sensible girl, Miss Ashton, and that there is no 
danger of your loving me.” 

“So am I!” said Julia. 

Carl had spoken lightly; but Julia spoke se- 
riously, and from her heart. 

‘*Miss Ashton,” pursued Carl, ‘you will find 
that I am very plain, and you must not get angry 
at me for speaking my mind. I would possess 
your friendship, although I can never think of 
winning your love. And I deserve your friend- 
ship, I do believe, although I have no rigkt to 
expect love from any one—least of a)l from you. 
Heartless wretch as I am, Miss Ashton, you will 
not deny me the meed of friendship.” 

“You are a strange being,” murmured the 
bewildered Julia. : 
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«You may have cause to think so truly before 
long,” said Carl, with a smile. 

And Carl, begging Julia to excuse him for a 
few moments, moved gaily across the room to 
address a group of beauties, who were but too 
happy to make room for him and listen to his 
lively conversation. 

Julia watched him with an aching heart. 

‘He ie a flirt,” she said, to herself. ‘But I 
can’t help liking him if he is a flirt. He is so 
frank! But he shall never think that I love him 
—and I never will.” 

Yet Julia feared her own heart, for she knew 
its weakness well. As she saw Carl bowing and 


smiling to the admiring ladies, she could not help 


thinking that she would give anything if he was 
not a flirt—and if he but loved her! 

Time passed, and notwithstanding Julia had 
resolved not to love Carl, and Carl had warned 


her against loving him, she found that her heart | 


was drawn toward him by an irresistible power. 
She tried to conquer her feelings, but in vain. 
In her dreams the image of Carl Clifton would 


rise up before her, in all its natural beauty and | 
From her waking thoughts he was never | 


grace. 
absent. Alas, for Julia Ashton! 


One evening it happened that Carl and Julia 
were alone together. 
ness and attention. 


Julia was quite deceived. 
**He does love me!” she said, to herself. 


She thought so, because Carl had told her he | 
did not love her, and seemed anxious that she } 
should not think he did. She thought his manner 
- belied his words. 


And when his arm encircled 
her waist, she had not the power to reproach him 


As usual, he was all kind- 
He talked to her in his most | 
captivating style, and acted his part so well that | 
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| bewildered on the sofa! She was glad he was 
{ gone, for his absence gave her an opportunity to 
relieve her feelings by sobs and tears. 

Alas for Julia Ashton! 

: It was strange what a power Carl had obtained 
‘over the poor girl’s heart. When he met her 
} again under similar circumstances, a week later, 
{he stole once more the kiss which she did not 
‘wish to give- him, and which she had not the 
{ power to defend. His arm encircled her waist. 
' He caressed her fondly. Julia was but too happy 
—for again she believed he must love her. What 
‘ then was her pain a moment after; when he said 
‘ in his liveliest tones— 

“You must not think anything of this, Julia. 
You know I am a confounded heartless flirt, and 
{do not mean anything by my attentions. If I 
‘ caress you, you must cansider that I treat all the 
, ladies so.” 

“You are either a knave or a fool!” exclaimed 
‘ Julia, with indignation. 
“‘T am a knave as I told you some time ago,” 
| said Clifton, unabashed. ‘Do not, if you please, 
pay me such an equivocal compliment as to call 
me a fool. I am a flirt, a knave, a heartless 
‘ wretch—anything you like—but I shall never be 
‘ convinced that I am a fool. However, it is well 
enough for you think so—for I am sure you could 
never think of loving a fool.” é 

“I could never think of loving you at any 
rate!” exclaimed Julia. 
} «That is right,” said Carl, I am glad for your 
sake you do not. Be careful you don’t! The 
; woman is to be pitied who does love me!” 
‘You are a strange mortal,” murmured Julia. 
**A heartless flirt,” laughed Carl. 
That night Julia could not drive Clifton out of 
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for the familiarity; and when he drew her to his | her mind. She thought of every interview she 
bosom, she could not resist; and when his lips ‘had had with him; of every word he had ever 
sought hers, she could summon strength to make i spoke to her alone; of every look, and every mark 
but a feeble effort to repulse him, which was in- of tenderness she had observedin him. Oh, keen 
effectual. For a moment his lips seemed glued | was her agony, when she felt forced to believe 
to hers, and in the intoxication of the moment ; that he was what he called himself—a heartless 
she forgot—that Clifton was a flirt! ‘ furt! 

“Dear Julia,” murmured Carl, “I hope youdo} Then the poor girl summoned all her moral 
not love me—for your sake, I hope you do not— ' strength to form a resolution. It was that Carl 
and I am sure you do not—but, dearest Julia, if should trifle with her heart no more. It was 
you only did!” {that she would make him feel that he had no 

Julia said not a word, but trembled in his arms. ; longer any power over her, that she despised his 

**He knows I do love him,” thought she. ; trifling, and that she would not, could not, did 

“T care nothing for the love of others,” pur- , not love him. 
sued Carl, ‘but I was sure you loved me——” That resolution cost a world of agony, but 

“What?” said Julia. ‘ Julia’s pride came to her assistance, and Carl 

“Why,” replied he, rising abruptly from the ; was henceforth, to all appearances, shut out of 
sofa on which they were seated—‘‘ why, as you | her heart forever! 
said some time ago, I am so abominably self-con- A few days after there was to be a grand ride. 
ceited, that if you loved me my vanity would be : Carl, full of spirits, self-possessed and complacent 
gratified to its fullest extent.” as ever, called at the residence of Julia to invite 
And with a light laugh, Car! left the poor girl { her to ride with him. 
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Julia received him kindly; but when he sat 
down by her side, and offered to caress her, she 
made an excuse to rise, and coolly seated herself 
in an arm-chair afterward. 

Without appearing to notice the change, Carl 
pursued a gay and pleasing conversation, and 
finally introduced the subject of the proposed 
ride. 

“You are going, I suppose,” said Julia. 

‘‘That’s uncertain,” replied Carl. ‘The truth 
is, I’m afraid I can get nobody to go with me.” 

‘“‘Why not?” 

‘*Oh, I’ve the reputation of being such a heart- 
less flirt, that young ladies hesitate about accept- 
ing the offer of my company. Besides, I don’t 
like to ask any of them, for fear they may think 
I.mean something by my attentions. Now you 

know I don’t mean anything, and you are too 
sensible a girl to mind anything I say or do. 
This is the reason why I have concluded to invite 
you to go with me.” 

‘Thank you,” said Julia, with a strange smile. 


‘‘Thank heaven,” thought Julia, ‘‘he is gone.” 

‘In a moment, however, Carl, pale, self-pos- 
sessed, and firm, was again at her side. 

“I can’t go so,” he said, earnestly. ‘I am sure 
you were jesting, and you will go with me‘noyw, 
Forgive me, dear Julia, and go with me.” 

‘*You have my answer,” replied Julia. ‘I have 
reasons for not wishing to ride with you to-day.” 

Carl's face was as white as his spotless neck- 
cloth. He was visibly agitated. He took Julia’s 
hand and looked earnestly in her eyes. 

“You are decided then?” 

“Tam.” 

‘You can give me no good reason——” 

‘“*T have none to give—nor have you the right 
to ask any.” 

“Then,” said Carl, ‘*I must leave you.” 

“Good day,” said Julia, with a smile. 

Once more Carl strode out of the room. 

Then Julia, throwing herself upon the sofa, 
sobbed like a broken-hearted child! 

She felt that she had triumphed over Carl, but 





‘Oh, by no means. Only hold yourself in 
readiness, and J shall be the obliged individual. 
But be careful and not think anything of my 
attentions,” added Carl, with a laugh. 

And before Julia could reply to him, he had 


that her own heart had been terribly wounded 
during its struggle to conquer. Yet she was glad 
he was gone, she rejoiced that she had had the 
power to triumph over him. 

Carl meanwhile was writhing under the humi- 





left the room. 

At the appointed time Car] rode up to the door, 
in fine style, hurried into the house, and asked } 
for Julia. What was his surprise at finding that } 
she had made no preparations for the ride! } 

‘‘How is this?” demanded Carl, a little per- 
plexed. ‘‘The company will be waiting for us, } 
and you have not yet thought of the ride!” ; 

‘*Why should I?” asked Julia. 

‘Did I not invite you?” 

“Yes. But I did not tell you I would go,” 
replied Julia, coolly. 

Carl was astounded. 

“Yet I took it for granted you would go.” 

‘That must be owing to your abominable self- 
conceit,” laughed Julia, ‘‘for I did not give youa 
word of encouragement. In fact I could not think 
of riding with you, you are such a heartless flirt.” } 

Carl’s complexion changed to crimson, and he 
twisted his whip in his hands until it was ready } 
to break. 

“Come,” said he, after a pause, ‘this is no 
time for trifling.” 

“T am not trifling,” said Julia. 
trifling. I am in earnest.” 

Carl gnawed his nether lip till it bled. 





“] despise 


liation he had suffered. Julia’s refusal had keenly 
pierced his pride. He could not blame her; he 
could not but admire her for the resolution she 
had made; he felt that it was all his own fault; 
and yet so proud and exacting was Carl, that, 
cost his heart what it would, he determined not 
to return to her whose only error was that she 
had suffered him to trifle with her feelings too 
long. Endeavoring to excuse himself in his own 
eyes, Carl said to himself that he would not visit 
Julia again, unless she first apologized to him for 
her conduct toward him that day. Truly was he 
the spoiled chiid of fortune, whom continued good 
luck had made selfish, unreasonable, vain! 

Days passed, and Carl and Julia met no more, 
except when thrown together by accident. On 


, such occasions Julia was always cheerful and 


friendly, and Carl of course was civil, but no 
words save the common-place phrases of polite- 
ness passed between them. 

“She loves me,” thought Carl, ‘‘and I will 
make her regret bitterly that ever she treated 
me as she did.” 


“Heartless!” thought Julia. ‘‘He never loved 


me, or he would not treat me so!” 


Carl was sustained by pride, while Julia was 





‘And you will not go?” he asked. 

“No,” said Julia, bluntly. 

Carl turned on his heel and strode out of the } 
room in a fit of passion. 


crushed by the weight of her sorrows. But it was 
not many weeks before the young man, finding 





that he really loved Julia—nay, that he loved her 


The spoiled child of ; better than he had before believed himself capable 


fortune had never been crossed, probably, in all } of loving—longed to throw himself at her feet, to 
plead for her forgiveness and her love! 


his life before!” 


But his 
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pride—his contemptible, foolish pride—still re- 
strained the warmer and kinder impulses of his 
heart, and gave to his countenance an expression 
of coldness when he looked on Julia. 

Wounded in her tenderest affections, disap- 
pointed in the man she had allowed herself to 
love, and stung by his unjustifiable cruelty, Julia 
became melancholy, pale, and thin. It shot a 
keen arrow to the heart of Carl to see ner so, but 
still his pride—his sinful pride restrained him, 
when he would gladly have consoled her with 
words of kindness and affection. 

One day Carl was surprised and confounded by 
the intelligence that Julia, in consequence of her 
failing health, had left town, to go home to her } 
parents. 

Then Carl’s proud spirit was broken. His soul 
writhed in agony. He cursed himself as the 
cause of Julia’s unhappiness and his own misery. 
Immediately he wrote a long letter to Julia, full } 
of passion, penitence and prayer! He owned his } 
fault, confessed his love, and begged of Julia to } 
forgive him. In a few days he received the fol- 
lowing reply: 


) 





) 


“I have read your letter, Mr. Clifton, with at- 
tention and interest. I have consulted my heart, 
and called into my aid what little judgment I pos- 
sess, and now I am prepared to answer you. 

‘Be assured that I forgive you from the bottom } 
of my heart. You have caused me some unhap- } 
piness, and I did blame you; but you are freely ; 
forgiven. Yet I do not forgive myself for even } 
suffering my heart to think of you a moment after } 
you warned me not to love you, and confessed } 
yourself the heartless man you have since proved } 
to be. . 

“You say you love me. Carl Clifton, I should } 
be sorry now if I really thought you did, because } 


Weeks passed. Carl, so far from forgetting what 
had occurred, suffered more and more as time 
rolled on. He heard from Julia occasionally, 
through her friend, and news of her gradually 
failing health smote painfully upon his heart. 

“Oh! God!” he groaned, “‘my punishment is 
more than I can bear! It may be that she loved 
me once, and my cruel treatment is the cause of 
this! What a wretch I am! I lost her—killed 
her perhaps—and now I find when too late that 
I love her. I can endure this suspense no longer. 
I will visit Julia!” 

No sooner had Carl formed this resolution than 
he set about making preparations for a journey. 

In two days’ time he was approaching the 
native town of Julia Ashton. 

It was a soft and solemn autumnal afternoon. 
From the inn where the stage-coach stopped, 
Carl pursued his way on foot toward the resi- 
dence of Julia. He was in the midst of a beau- 
tiful country, but the brown and yellow tinge of 
October was visible everywhere. The sky was 
cloudless, the air was mild, and the trees and 
fields robbed by early frosts of their summer 
verdure, seemed to fill the already sad heart of 
Carl with additional melancholy. 

As he passed on, he inquired, occasionally, of 
those he met, the way to Mr. Ashton’s house. 
He longed to inquire about Julia’s health, but 
did not venture to speak her name, and none, of 
course, thought of mentioning her to him. 

At last he was within half a mile of his desti- 
nation. There was a long hill before him. Just 
over the summit of that resided Julia Ashton. 
As he bent his gaze earnestly in that direction, he 
beheld a long line of carriages moving solemnly 





it is out of my power to offer you any encourage- | and slowly down the declivity. A strange feeling 
ment. But I do not believe you are capable of } of foreboding overshadowed the young man’s 
loving sincerely, or for any length of time. If you } heart, when he discovered that he was almost in 
had loved me sincerely, you would never have } the midst of a funeral procession. 


treated me in the manner you have done. } : t 
“Pardon me if I appear to write in some bit-} Carl hastened onward. The line of carriages 


terness of spirit, and do not, I entreat you, suffer } turned slowly to the right, and as Carl approached 
yourself to be made unhappy by the remembrance } them still nearer he discovered that they had 
of JuLia ASHTON.” | drawn up before a burying-ground. The gates 

Car] read this letter as if it had contained news } of the solemn abode of the dead were opened, 
of the death of a parent, a sister or a brother. It } and the procession passed in on foot, following 
would have made even Julia’s heart ache to see slowly the pall-bearers and their dark burden. 
him yield to the fierce agony of his heart. ; Searce knowing what he did, Carl passed in after 

“I deserve it,” he wrote to Julia soon after. } them, alone; and when the friends and mourners 








“TI have brought all my misery upon myself by 
my own selfishness, folly and pride. It is retri- 
bution, it is heaven’s justice. I sought to wring 
your heart, and only my own is wruhg.” 

To this letter Carl received no reply. 

But Carl Clifton, although suffering as we have 
seen, the agony of remorse and disappointed love, 


had pride sufficient left to bear him up before the } 


world, and enable him to hide from the world the 
wound he had received. 


) 


, 


gathered about a new made grave, on the brink 
of which the coffin was set down, the young man 
joined the circle. 

The pastor in attendance removed his hat, and 
while the sunlight tgnged his grey hair with a 
golden hue, spoke solemnly to the friends of the 
deceased. He spoke of her who lay in the coffin— 
and Carl knew that he was attending the funeral 
of a young lady, who had died in the flower of 
her days. He thought of Julia, and his heart 
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seemed weighed down by a fearful foreboding. } proper nursing. But it was a serious case. Some 
He drew still nearer to her bier. For a moment} thought he could not live. 

every eye was turned from the minister to him, ; One morning Carl was better. He awoke as 
as he intruded himself so strangely among the’ from a wild dream. The fever had passed from 
mourners. But still he pressed closer to the > him, and his brain was free from phrenzy. He 
coffin. The lid was closed to hide the face of the > remembered all that had passed, and when he 
dead; but on the lid there was a plate of silver, thought of Julia he wished that he had died. Yet 
and on the plate there was a name engraved. It) resignation was taking the place of his despair, 
had been well for Carl had he never seen that’ ‘+I have been very sick,” he said, to an at 


name! 


AGED 19.” 


tendant. 


‘‘ Much better.” 


; 
2 

“JULIA ASHTON, ‘* Are you better now?” was the reply. 
5 


The solemn words of the pastor were nolonger} ‘*Whatdreams and fancies I have had!” thought 
heeded. Every eye was turned upon Carl. Pale } Carl, after the attendant had left the room. “Julia 
and motionless as marble, speechless, his eye } has been mixed up with everything. I have seen 
fixed and glassy, he gazed at the coffin-lid. Then } her by my bedside always. What a sad dream! 
a shudder seized his frame. A low moan escaped} Oh! God! Why am I left alive? If grief could 
his lips. A more deathly paleness came over him } kill! I wish it could, and that I might die now! 
For a moment he stood the same; then staggering | Yet it is strange that I should fancy that Julia 
he fell heavily upon the coffin. ’ was by my bedside—but when the delirium was 

‘Julia! Julia!” he sobbed, as his agony burst ; on me I saw her only as she was when alive.” 
forth. ‘‘Dead! Oh, God! dead! my Julia!” Carl covered his face with a deep drawn sigh. 

Two of the friends of the deceased stepped for-} In a moment he had sunk into an easy slumber, 
ward after a pause, and lifted the young man | Thus the day passed; sometimes he was awake, 
from the coffin, Carl gazed around him. He saw} and thinking of his bereavement; sometimes 
all eyes fixed upon him; then he realized his} asleep and dreaming of Julia. 
situation. His sudden, all-absorbing grief was} Once when he awoke it was dusk. The dimness 
forced back into his heart, and he stood erect. of twilight had invaded his chamber, and darker 

“I can offer no apology for this intrusion,” he ; shadows were gathering around the various ob- 
said, in a clear and distinct voice—‘ only I knew } jects in the room. He discovered that he was not 
the deceased, and mourn her loss, while I have) alone. In the dimness he saw the outlines of a 
no right to take part in the last duties of her} female form seated near his bedside, and beheld 


_ His agony was too fearful to describe, and we can 


friends.” 

Here his yoice became shaken, and he could } 
say no more. Carl felt that he had no right to 
be there. He felt that he could not see the coffin } 
placed in the grave. Silently he withdrew him- 
self from the circle of mourners. Distracted with } 
grief and despair, he knew not whither he went; } 
but he wandered over the dry and withered graves 
of the burying-ground, along the path and through 
the open gate, and down the road by which he 
had come, while the coffin was lowered into the 
grave and the gravel thrown upon the lid. 

Carl arrived at the inn. He spoke no word to 
any one, except when he demanded to be shown 
toaroom. Once alone, he raved like one insane. 


only draw a veil over the scene and leave him to 
his despair. 

On the following morning considerable excite- 
ment was manifested among the residents of the 
place, when it was announced that a stranger was 
at the inn whom nobody kpew, and who was suf- 
fering under a sudden and dangerous attack of 
fever. That stranger was Carl Clifton. 

Medical attendance was not wanting, and those 
who had never seen Carl before were interested 
in his welfare. He did not suffer for want of 





the features of another individual defined against 


the window. 

‘How long have I slept?” he asked. 

‘*An hour and a half,” replied she, by his bed- 
side. 

A long pause ensued, when Carl murmured, 

“I wonder if my friends have heard of. my 
sickness?” 

‘*Where do your friends live?” 

While Carl was giving a brief account of him- 
self, the other listened attentively. 

‘Your friends can be sent for, if you wish,” 
she said, when he had finished. 

Carl said no. He was better, and would not 
alarm his friends needlessly. She who had sat 
by his bedside left him then, and the form by the 
window arose and moved across the room. Soon 
a light was brought in, but Carl was once more 
asleep. 

In a few days Carl had nearly recovered his 


; strength. ‘All danger of a relapse was passed. 


Carl began to walk eut for exercise, and wrote 
letters to his friends. 

One day he was reclining in an easy-chair, 
reading an old book which had been brought him, 
when an attendant came to announce a visitor. 

“A visitor!” thought Carl. ‘ Who can it be? 
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Some old acquaintance doubtless. Show hen } It was at the funeral of a cousin, who bore the 
same name as herself, that Carl had mistaken for 


in.” 
‘But it is a lady, sir.” her own. Julia herself was not at that funeral, 
“A lady! oh! who is it?” for her health was too delicate at the time to 
«‘A Miss Ashton,” was the reply. permit of it; but when she heard of the strange 


circumstance of a stranger falling on the coffin, 
see her.” she knew that that stranger was Carl. She heard 
A young lady closely veiled entered. Carl} of him afterward when he was sick at the inn, 
would have risen, but she motioned him to keep } and was told that he raved continually about her- 
his seat, and advancing quickly before he could} self. It was then she knew that he whom she had 
prevent her, kneeled at his feet! Ina neneet loved so hopelessly, and whom she had deemed 
her veil was withdrawn. incapable of love, was not what she had feared. 
“Julia!” burst from the lips of Carl, in a} She knew he loved her; her spirits and health 
stifled shriek. were restored; and as soon as he was strong 
He gazed at the features unveiled wildly as if; enough to bear the surprise, she hastened to let 
they were those of a spirit. He could not believe} him know that she was alive. 
his senses. That pale brow, those large, mourn- It were needless to prolong our narrative. Carl 
ful eyes, and colorless cheeks were marvelously was no longer the vain and fickle mortal he had 
like Julia’s, but—Julia was dead! This must be } appeared to Julia before, but from the spoiled 
a twin sister. Yet—she was at his feet! Her eyes ; child of fortune he had suddenly became a man, 
were filling with tears! It was—it was Julia! worthy of her deepest love. He had only to offer 


“A sister of Julia’s!” thought Carl. ‘TI will 





“Carl! Carl! don’t you know me!” himself to be accepted; and before another half 
“Yes—yes, Julia! But I thought you dead! a year had passed, Carl Clifton called Julia his 
Julia! Julia!” } bride. She gave her happiness into his keeping 


Carl clasped her in his arms with wild fervor, } without a regret or doubt, and never afterward 
and his tears fell fast and warm upon her neck. } could she say that he gave her the slightest cause 
Julia too was weeping. Both were weeping for } to feel that she was sorry for the confidence she 
joy. had reposed in him, and the love with which she 

The surprise over, explanations followed. Julia ; had rewarded his own. 
had not been buried—she had not even been dead. 
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NIGHT. 


I hear again the voice whose tone 

Is more to me than music’s sound, 
And youthful forms forever gone, 

Come in their beauty crowding round. 
I start—the mocking dreams depart, 

Thy loved words melt upon the air, 
And whether swells or sinks my heart, 


Nieur sinks upon the dim grey wave, 

Night clouds the spires that mark the town; 
On living rest and grassy grave, 

The shadowy night comes slowly down. 
And now the good and happy rest, 

The wearied peasant calmly sleeps, 


Nn erent 





And closer to its mother’s breast, 
The rosy child in slumber creeps. Thou dost not know—thou dost not care! 
But I!—the sentry, musing lone— Perchance while thus I watch unseen, 
The sailor on the cold grey sea, Thy languid eyelids slowly close, 
So sad a watch hath never known Without a thought of what hath been, 
As that which must be kept by me. To haunt thee in thy deep repose. 
I cannot rest, thou solemn night? Oh, weary night, oh, endless night, 
Thy very silence hath the power Blank pause between two feverish days, 
To conjure sounds and visions bright, Roll back your shadows, give me light, 
Unseen—unheard—in daylight’s hour. Give me the sunshine’s fiercest blaze! 
Kind words, whose echo will not stay, Give me the glorious noon !—alas! 
Memory of deep and bitter wrongs: What recks it by what light I pray, 
Laughter, whose sound hath died away, Since hopeless hours must dawn and pass, 
And snatches of forgotten songs: And sleepless night succeed to day? 
These haunt my soul ;—and as I gaze Yet cold, and blue, and quiet sky, 
Up to the calm and quiet moon, There is a night where all find rest, 
I dream ’tis morning’s breeze that plays, A long, long night:—with those who die, 
Sorrow hath ceased to be a guest! *? 


Or sunset hour, or sultry noon. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 188, 


Tue opportune arrival of Butler has been ex- 


No ears, but those of Dora and Paul, heard the 


plained, in part, already; but a few words more } mutual explanations. 


will be necessary to render everything clear. 

Stunned by the shock, when the carriage upset, 
Paul and Butler lay, for some time, insensible 
under the ruins. But the driver, who had escaped 
unhurt, having proceeded to remove the frag- 
ments of the vehicle, they were soon extricated, 
and with their release recovered consciousness. 

Butler’s arm, however, had been broken by the 
crash, and, as the nearest village was two miles 
distant, many hours were lost before it could be 
set. In this way the line to —— was missed, 
and nearly a whole day lost. 

We return now to Dora. 

The carriage, which bore her off, drove imme- 


diately to Mrs. Harper’s. Scarcely realizing that } 


the events of the day were not a dream, she 
entered the little parlor, where a still further 
surprise awaited her. 

For there stood Paul. Unobserved he had 
watched her in the court-house, and when the 
verdict was given, had hurried to Mrs. Harper's, 
for there, Butler said, she would be sure to go. 

He advanced, eagerly smiling. 

‘‘Dora!” he said. 

For a moment pride and suspicion ruled in 
Dora’s bosom. But that frank smile, the tone 
of voice, the expression of the eye, these, she 
reflected, could not belong to a traitor; there } 
must, as she had often hoped, have been some 
mistake, now about to be explained: and so, in- 
stead of turning away, as was her first impulse, 
she stood hesitating. 

But Mrs. Harper had already been made ac- 
quainted, by Butler, in a few hurried words, with 
Paul’s agency in Dora’s acquittal; and she now; 
spoke. 

**Go to him, darling. To him we owe it, under 
God, that Butler has appeared. He loves you as 
truly as ever.” 

And, as she spoke, she gently pushed Dora 
toward Paul, and retired closing the door. 

Over that interview of the lovers let us sacredly 





draw a veil. No eye saw it but that of heaven. 


As their separation had been the result of cir- 
cumstances alone, a few words, we may suppose, 
were sufficient to remove all doubts on either 
side. 

Having arrived at this happy reunion, why 
should we unnecessarily delay? Dora and Paul 
were married, though not immediately. They 
waited until the trial of Butler, who had surren- 
dered himself to justice, was over. As had been 
expected, he was acquitted, the verdict being 
‘justifiable homicide.” 

A large and beautiful country-seat, which had 
long been in Paal’s family, was the place where he 
wished to reside after marriage, but he resolved 
to wait until Dora had seen the spot, before he 
positively decided. Her first exclamation, how- 
ever, on visiting Sidney Forest, for such the estate 
was called, was a rapturous admiration of it as 
a place of residence. ‘Let us live here, dear 
Paul,” she said, ‘‘rather than in that cold, great 
house in town.” 

And there they did live. And soon Sidney 
Forest became celebrated, far and near, not less 
for the refined social circles that congregated 
there, than for the liberal charity which ema- 
nated from it over all the surrounding region. 
It was, indeed, as Mrs. Harper said, in her Scrip- 
tural language, ‘like a city set upon a hill.” 

For Paul and Dora, chastened by their many 
trials, lived, not for this world only, bat for one 
to come, not as mere butterflies of fashion, but 
as responsible and intelligent beings. 

Their house was adorned with pictures, statues, 
and everything which could gratify, or foster the 
taste for the beautiful. ‘We have the wealth 
that justifies us in these costly decorations,” said 
Panl, to one who took him to task for indulging 
in them, ‘‘and, unless such as we patronize art, 
how is it to be supported? And, without art, 
where is civilization? To cultivate the love for 
the beautiful, is a duty as well as a pleasure. 
Heaven, we are told, is all beauty. Let us, 
therefore, begin here to acquire those qualities, 
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which will be a part of our nature there. When 
Christian civilization becomes more perfected, as 
it gradually will, the enjoyment of these trea- 
sures of art will not be confined to the rich, but 
the poor will share in them, through the medium 
of public galleries free to all, if indeed any poor 
shall be left in that day.” 

The elegant utility which distinguished their 
house ran, like a silver thread, through their 
whole life. Their large income was spent chiefly 
in doing good, but they were not content with 
charity in money alone. ‘A kind word or ap- 
propriate advice is often,” said Paul, ‘“‘more 
acceptable than gold. The truest beneficence 
is that which treats the poverty-struck, the suf- 
fering, and even the vicious as brothers of one 
blood with ourselves. We, who are rich, are but 
stewards for those who are not; and, in no re- 
spect, better than they, but only held to a stricter 
account. They are being tempted in want and 
suffering; we by Mammon. Life is a probation 
to us both. Everything earthly is fleeting: our 
hopes are not here: it is for another world that 
we are all preparing. And as the glory and 
loveliness of this world is but a type of that of 
heaven, so the best human deeds are but faint 
shadows of the moral excellence of Paradise. 
Under God I wish so to live that, after death, I 
shall not mourn my wasted wealth.” 

One stormy afternoon in winter, as Paul and 
his wife sat before a blazing coal fire, a ring was 
heard at the door and a letter brought in. It 
was written on soiled paper, clumsily folded, and 
sealed with a red wafer impressed with a thimble. 

‘How did this come?” said Dora, as she took 
the note from the salver. 

“It was left at the Park gate, by the stage- 
driver,” replied the servant. 

Dora opened it, and had read but a few words, 
when she dropped it with a slight scream. Paul 
looked up from his book inquiringly. 

“Tt is from that poor, misguided girl, Susan, 
of whom I have often told you,” said Dora, “I 
have searched for her in vain for years. She 
writes incoherently, evidently in sore distress, 
perhaps dying.” And, as she spoke, she ex- 
tended the letter to Paul. 

He read it through, and then said, 

“She wishes to see you, to-night; did you 
notice that?” ’ 

“No,” replied Dora, rising and coming up to 
him, where, looking over his shoulder, she read 
the passage he alluded to. ‘I had not got that 
far down the page.” 

“Tt is a terrible day, and will be a worse 
night: yet, if you think you ought to go, I will 
accompany you.” 

“Oh! I must go. Don’t you think so. Poor, 
poor Susan.” 

Vou, XX.—18 





“IT do.” 

‘«Then we will order the carriage to be ready 
as soon as dinner is over. She fixes seven o’clock 
as the hour. We will not wait for the dessert, 
to-day, lest we should be too late.” 

‘¢And I will make James drive. Old John is 
too much in years to be out on such a night: it 
would be cruel to expose his rheumatic limbs to 
the storm.” 

Accordingly a little after five o’clock, the car- 
riage was at the door, and Dora, mnffled in furs, 
and escorted by her husband, stepped in, when 
the coach noiselessly rolled away over the deep 
snow, vanishing into the tempest like a shadow, 
or a dream. Dora felt chilled, even under her 
warm cloak, when the last ruddy glimpse of the 
drawing-room windows faded away, and nothing 
was left visible, but the fast falling snow-flakes 
all around. Involuntarily she nestled closer to 
her husband’s side. 

«+ Alas,” he said, divining her thoughts, ‘‘alas 
for those who have no shelter, on an evening like 
this.” And, looking out, he repeated, 

“Poor, naked wretches, wheresoe’er ye are 

That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 


Your looped and widowed raggedness, defend ye 
From seasons such as these.’ 


‘‘Shakspeare is always grand,” he continued, 
“after Holy Writ there is nothing grander.” 

The direction, in the letter, led them to one of 
the poorest quarters of the city. Rows of decayed 
houses appeared on either hand, some with totter- 
ing window shutters, others with broken panes of 
glass in which rags were stuffed. At the corners 
were seen miserable shops, lit by coarse tallow 
candles, where groceries, coals and other neces- 
saries were retailed at enormous prices. But 
these places were now deserted. The streets, 
too, were empty. Silence reigned everywhere, 
except when the wind whistled in sudden gusts, 
or some loose shutter banged to and fro. 

At last the carriage turned down a narrow 
street, just wide enough for it to pass, and finally 
halted before a low two-story house, built of 
wood, and apparently ready to tumble down from 
age. Dora and her husband seemed to have been 
expected, for the door was opened before, they 
could knock. Paul carried Dora, in his arms; 
from the carriage to the house, and then, desiring 
the coachman to wait, followed her up the ricketty 
and crooked staircase. 

The room into which they were ushered was a 
narrow apartment, repulsive to the last degree. 
The plaster had fallen in many places from the 
walls; the floor had sunk at one side away; there 
was no fire-place; and several of the window panes 
were broken. A solitary table, of unpainted pine; 
two chairs of the commonest description; and a 
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truckle bed, covered with a woman’s cloak, shabby 
beyond imagination, constituted the furniture. A 
single tallow candle, burning in a rusty iron can- 
dlestick, and emitting a rancid, fatty smell, threw 
a dull glare around the chamber. 

By this faint light Dora perceived a ghastly face, 
illumined by two eyes of supernatural size and 
brightness, looking out from under the stained 
and tattered cloak. Wan and wasted as that coun- 
tenance was, she recognized it instantly as that 
of Susan. 

The invalid strove to sit up, as Dora approached, 
while the old woman, who had opened the door, 
hastened to place a chair. Dora took the chair, 
but made a gesture to Susan to lie still. 

‘*Why have you never sent for me before?” 
she said, affectionately, sitting down and taking 
the invalid’s hand, which the latter feebly ex- 
tended from under the bed-clothes. ‘‘Oh! Susan, 
was this kind of you?” 

The only answer of the invalid was a burst of 
tears. She had long hesitated to send for Dora, 
fearing that the latter, notwithstanding her good- 
ness of heart, would turn from one so vile. She 
could not, for awhile, speak; she could only press 
Dora’s hand. ; 

‘IT am so fallen,” she said” at last, brokenly, 
‘yet you visit me, you pity me. You are an 
angel. Oh! had I been half as good as you——” 

She would have continued, but a violent fit of 
coughing interrupted her. 

Dora gazed at her with painful emotion. Susan 
was evidently in the last stage of consumption, 
and seemed to suffer, at times, intensely. But 
it was less her physical pain than her mental 
condition which affected her visitor. 

Perhaps Susan read her old companion’s 
thoughts, for, seeing Dora’s eyes fixed on her, 
she said, when her coughing was past. ‘You 
see I shall not trouble any one long. I am not 
twenty-five, yet am dying.” 

‘¢‘What minister has visited you?” said Dora. 

The invalid half raised herself in bed, leaning 
on her elbow, and fastening her eyes on the in- 
quirer, she answered, in shrill intonations, 

“Do you think ministers would come here? 
Oh! no, not they,” and she laughed scornfully. 
“It’s only the rich that they seek out. They’d 
never run the risk of infection, or soil their dainty 
gloves, by coming into these miserable streets, 
where fever and filth fight, by turns, for the mas- 
tery. There was a Catholic priest along here, 
awhile ago ; and once a Methodist preacher called ; 
but I didn’t expect to die then.” She had been 
speaking with a passion and energy unusual to 
her; and now she stopped suddenly, grasped 
Dora’s arm, and eagerly scanning her face, said, 
after a pause. ‘Do you think [’ll die?” 

Dora could not answer her. Susan’s dread of 
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death was so apparent, yet her state of mind so 
unfit for the awful change, that her visitor hesi- 
tated between pity and duty. At last Dora said, 

‘You had better let us send for a minister, 
Susan. You do injustice to them, in thinking 
they will not come to you. Mr. Sidney knows 
more than one, who, even on such a night as this, 
will visit you.” Arid, turning to Paul, who had 
stood a silent spectator of this scene, she gave 
him a look, at which he immediately left the 
room. The moment after the muffled sound of 
the carriage, rolling away from the door, was 
heard. 

‘*‘Susan,” said Dora, ‘‘why did you not tell us 
you were ill? You want many comforts, I fear, 
which we would cheerfully have given you. You 
are too ill now to be moved, but everything that 
can be done for you here, shall be.” 

“And you would have come to see me,” said 
Susan, eagerly, not noticing these last words, 
**you would have come even before I was dying. 
You, rich, loved and happy, you, you would have 
come. You would not have turned away from 
me, as from something too vile even to look at.” 

She had caught Dora’s hand in hers, and was 
holding it tightly, eagerly looking into her visi- 
tor’s face, as if to read her soul. 

‘“*No, I would not have shunned you,” sooth- 
ingly replied Dora. ‘*We are all erring: none 
can afford to pass by on the other side. I should 
have come to you, dear Susan, and reasoned with 
you, as in the old days, when we lived at Mrs. 
Harper’s.” 

“Ah, those were happy days,” said Susan. 
‘Would I had never known others!” And she 
clasped her hands over her face, as if to shut out 
some hateful vision. 

All at once, however, she let fall her hands, 
and with that wild, eager look, gazed at Dora. 
She seemed to be making an effort to speak. 

**You once told me,” she said, at last, firmly, 
‘that the wages of sin were death; and here I 
am, an example of the truth of the warning. Oh! 
I have been wicked, but I have suffered too. I 
thought, when I listened to Mr. Thomaston, that 
I should have an easy life of it; and, in truth, I 
was never happier than for awhile; I had beau- 
tiful dresses, an elegant room, and nothing to do. 
I went to the theatre, I rode out in the after- 
noons. I thought of you all with pity. I looked at 
my fingers, no longer pricked with the needle, and 
remembering how we used often to sew late into 
the night, I langhed at my own folly and yours. 
I compared the luxurious dishes on which I fed, 
with the plain, and often coarse fare at Mrs. Har- 
per’s. But this did not last long. Mr. Thomaston 
began to be cross to me; often left me without 
money ; and finally hinted that he had grown tired 
of me. As I never loved him, and as my vanity 
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alone led to my fall, I should not have cared for directing her attention to those passages of Scrip- 
his neglect, if he had given me plenty of money. ture, in which mercy is the prevailing theme. 
Things were in this state when he was killed. } She talked to the dying girl of the Magdalene, 
That made me penniless——” whom, while others reviled her, the Saviour had 
Here another fit of coughing, brought on by } told ‘‘to go and sinno more.” She reminded her 
the violence of her emotion, supervened; and it} of the thief on the cross. ‘It is not the righteous, 
was sometime before she could resume. When} but sinners,” she said, ‘whom the blessed Jesus 
she began again, the perspiration stood in huge > came to call to repentance: remember that, dear 
drops on her forehead, and she spoke with evi- } Susan.” 
dently shortened breath. While thus occupied, her hearer’s frame of 
“I can’t go on,” she said, ‘‘at least I can’t; mind gradually becoming more peaceful, the car- 
tell you all.” She no longer looked at Dora, but ' riage was heard again moving, almost noiselessly, 
with eyes fixed immoveably on the bed, proceeded. } along the snow-covered street, and immediately 
“I soon found for what I had sacrificed virtue, ; after an eminent divine, accompanied by Paul, 
peace, and a good name. To sew for a living is ' entered the room. The Rev. Dr. was well 
hard, but to sin for it is harder. It is better to } > in years, and beginning to be feeble, but, at the 
starve, to slave day and night, even to die of | summons of his visitor, he had not hesitated to 
hunger and exhaustion, than to seek a livelihood } ‘leave his warm fire, and brave the tempest, in 
in the way I was seeking it. Often I was without | , order to bear his Master’s mission to this perish- 
& home, and even without food for days. Then} ing soul. 
would come times when I lived well again and; Many hours he remained in that miserable 
had fine dresses. But soon things changed once } chamber; and with him Dora and her husband. 
more. Thus I went on, but gradually faring } Morning, indeed, was dawning when they left. 
worse, until finally, for nights on nights, I have , The storm was over, and the temperature milder, 
walked the streets almost starving, and have pur- | ; but these things they scarcely knew, for, as they 
chased, with the few cents left me, a place to: ' gazed together on the face of the dead, deeper and 
sleep in, at a miserable lodging-house. Many a} more engrossing thoughts were in their hearts. 
time a dram has been my only supper; for we} The minister at last broke the silence. 
can’t live that life without our drams: it would; ‘‘Her countenance is composed and sweet,” he 
drive us crazy else. And thus, step by step, I) said. ‘‘We know that her last moments were full 
have come to this. Oh!” she cried, turning to: of hope, and we will trust that she was not de- 
Dora, and clasping her hands, “if I had listened | ceived. God is merciful above all things. The 
to Mrs. Harper, if I had only imitated you, I} world dealt hardly with her, in life, so that, in 
might now have been well, I might have lived for death, she has, perhaps, found acceptance. Oh! 
years, [ might have got something to do, through : if her sex had less injustice at the hands of man, 
your aid, better than sewing for the shops. But} we should see but few of these agonized death- 
now I must die. You don’t know how terrible’ beds. In the Great Day of accounts, it will not 
it is to die,” she cried, wildly. ‘To be nailed | be the poor Magdalene, who was starved into sin 
down in a coffin and buried in the damp ground, by social wrong, that will receive the heaviest 
with nothing to keep the wet out, on a night like | penalty, but the Mammon worshipper who drove 
this,” and she glared, like one insane, at the her to despair, and the profligate who hunted her 
window. ‘Can’t you save me; won’t you,” she } to her ruin.” : 
cried, clutching Dora around the neck, ‘1 can *t! As he spoke these words, he reverently drew 
die, I can’t, I can’t——” the sheet over the face of the dead, and silently 
She could speak no more, for a fit of coughing, | led the way from the room. 
brought on by her agitation, racked her exhausted ; No pauper hearse bore Susan to her last home, 
frame, for a third time, until Dora began to fear : ‘no Potter’s Field received her remains Would 
that life would part in the struggle. The thought ' that all, who ‘sin and suffer,” might find friends 
was dreadful. The condition of Susan’s mind ; like her. 
shocked and horrified her visitor. Dora and Paul still live, and are happy, though 
“Oh! if she should die,” the latter reflected, ; ; not without trials. Mrs. Harper resides with 
as she supported Susan, ‘‘in this awful state of } them as housekeeper, having refused all Dora’s 
terror and impenitence. Father in heaven,” she } offers of a home, until she could feel independent, 
murmured, raising her eyes above, ‘‘spare her, } by having some fixed employment. ‘I never 
spare her, till she can learn submission and faith.” begged my bread yet,” she said, ‘and I won’t 
That tearful petition was not unheeded. Susan } live on charity, onen at your hands, my darling, 








survived the crisis, and even seemed more com- } 
posed, both physically and mentally. Dora seized ° 
the opportunity to 
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He imitates Nature, not the schools, and in this, And now, reader, farewell! Our story has not 
adheres to the determination uf his earlier days. } been written without a purpose. If it succeeds in 

A few years ago, during a visit to England, ; directing attention toward the wrongs of woman, 
Paul and Dora met the Lady Alicia. She had jif it enables even one orphan to bear up against 
sunk into an old maid, principally known for ; life’s trials, we shall be amply repaid. 
back-biting her acquaintance, and practising the; It is not by yielding to temptation that we conquer: 
formalities of religion, regardless of its spirit. ‘%¢ is by struggling to the end. 
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BY LOUISE MAY. 
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I am thinking of the time, brother, 
When you were borne away 

From our happy home of childhood, 
To your cold damp bed of clay. 

Oh! I never can forget thee, 
I think I see thee now 

With thy manly form and placid smile, 
And thy clear and lofty brow. 


And these words I well remember :— 
“Dear sister, when I am dead 
Plant some simple flowers 





And very early in the morn, 
Before the sun has sipped the dew, 
I will whisper something unto them 
They will unfold to you.” 


I have not forget my promise, 
And how beautiful they bloom: 
They cling with a sister’s fondness 
Around thy lonely tomb; 

And I know that you are happy, 
For in my pensive hours 

I find sweet consolation 





That will blossom o’er my head; In converse with these flowers. 





THE PILGRIM OF NIGHT. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





Thine aching limbs in youth grown old; 
Before thee spreads the barren wold ;— 
Rise up—begone! 


Tarry not by the river side, 
Tarry not ‘neath the garden tree; 
Tura from the vale ere eventide 
Its shining hamlet windows hide; 
Here are no food, no rest, no guide, 
For one like thee. 


What though the rains may never cease, 
Though sharp winds round thy brow may rave, 
Can Nature’s wrath thy pain increase ?— 
Far o’er the waste a bourne of peace 
Opens its gates of calm release— 
Go to thy grave! 


The night is dark, the night is cold, 
And thou must journey all alone; 
Thou hast no mantle to enfold 








EVENING SERVICE 
IN THE CATHEDRAL AT TRENT. 


I pray with all who pray—with all who feel Because they could not kneel as puppets kneel. ~ 
The need of Heaven to earth—of sire to child— Yet this dim church, this reverential throng, 
Of Him who hath no turning, to the wild Those twinkling lights, those dusky arches high, 

Unstable man. The fierce and bitter zeal Quicken the heart by aid of fantasy; 

Of self-elected gods who judge, doth steel Wo to the wise, in self-conceit so strong 
My heart against their preachings—I have smiled: That could but cavil at this even song, 

To hear the noblest of their kind reviled, 


And to all forms a life beyond our life deny! 4, F. ¢- 
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ALLOPATHY vs. HOM@PATHY. 





BY SMITH JONES, JR. 





My wife, like all excellent housewives, has a; homepathically. As they don’t die, but eat as 
passion for doctoring. In fact, unless I misjudge } much butcher’s beef as ever, I’m inclined to think 
her, she is rather pleased than otherwise when I; that their favorite pills are not injuring them 
or the children are a little ailing, since it gives} much. Perhaps, however, the mischief is being 
her an opportunity to administer her medicines } done by slow decay. It is certain that Mrs. Jones 
and watch the miraculous cures they effect. grows thinner and paler yearly, nor do I see that 

When we first married she was @ devout allo-; the nerves of the dear sufferer improve, with all 
pathist. Thompsonianism was a popular hobby, § her pulsatilla. But to my story. 
at that time; but my wife escaped the infection:} My wife was still doubtful whether to turn 
indeed she hated the new school so consistently ; homeepathist or cling to the old school, at the 
that once I came near dying of cholera, for she ; time that’ Harry, our fourth and youngest, was 
refused to administer the prescription, because ? born. On similar auspicious occasions she had 
it tasted like Number Six. been accustomed to employ her mother’s family 








In those good old days it was a treat to see her 
apothecary shop, as I called the cupboard, in our 


bed-chamber, where she kept her medicines. The } 


shelves were choked up with boxes, full of plas- 


ters and powders; while rows of phials, of all 
: had been consulting a homeepathic physician. 


sizes, and duly labelled, covered the walls. I 


often thought, that if I ever had to break, I could ; 





physician, partly because he had presided at her 
own ‘‘first appearance” on this sublunary sphere, 
and partly because Dr. Moses was regarded as 
infallible by nine-tenths of the married ladies of 
the town. But latterly, in other ailments, she 


However, precedent carried the day; and Dr. 


begin the world afresh as an apothecary, with the } Moses, as usual, was summoned. 


contents in that cupboard; for there was every 
thing in it necessary to a complete stock in trade, 
from antimonial wine for the children to arsenic 
for the rats. 

It used to be, in those times, if I complained 
of a headache: ‘‘My dear, you are bilious: take 
half a dozen of these pills; or a dose of calomel 
now, with some jalap before you go to bed, will 
cure you, depend upon it.” If I had a hoarse- 
ness, she would say: ‘Flaxseed tea is the very 
thing for you.” If the cold was in my head, it 
was: ‘Take this warm punch to-night, and I'll 
cover you up with blankets.” And if a quinzy 
was the complaint: ‘Bless me,” she would cry, 
‘“‘your woollen stocking, wrapped around your 
throat, will put all to rights: mother used to say 
& woollen stocking was sovereign for sore- throat, 
especially if it had been worn about a week.” 

But the rise of homcepathy has quite unsettled 
my good wife’s notions. For a long time she 
fought against the innovation: then she grew 
doubtful about its being so very bad; then she 
began to experiment with it; and finally she be- 
came a convert, out and out. I still cling to the old 
school myself, for I dislike change, and magnesia 
especially agrees with me; besides I like to get 
the worth of my money in medicine as in other 
things. But ever since her quarrel with our 
family physician, which I am about to relate, 
Mrs. Jones has doctored herself and her children 





Things went charmingly for more than a fort- 
night. The splendid bays of Dr. Moses, which 
had, at first, stopped daily at our door, began to 
make their appearance only occasionally; and, in 
fact, my wife considered herself well, and dressed 
accordingly, each day, in her most becoming cap 
and wrapper, in order to see company. She was 
in the full tide of receiving visits, and hearing all 
the latest gossip, and, in general, enjoying herself 
excessively as well as looking remarkably well 
in consequence, when our second youngest, little 
Mary, fell ill, and it was feared of the scarlet fever. 

For once in my life I now ventured to interfere 
in the choice of ‘a physician. 

“I think, my dear,” I said, “that you had 
better let Dr. Moses prescribe. He hates a 
homeepathist, you know, as he hates poison. 
Our darling is not very ill, and if the disease is 
taken in time——” 

‘How you do talk, Jones,” interrupted my 
wife. ‘If there’s anything the homepathists 
are sovereign in, its in scarlet fever. Mind, I 
don’t say they’re best in all diseases: in some 
disorders the old school, perhaps, is superior; 
but in scarlet fever, or sore-throats of any kind, 
they’re working wonders.” 

‘‘But if Dr. Moses hears of it——” 

‘He can’t hear of it. Mary shall be kept up 
in the nursery; and let me catch either of the 
girls telling.” 
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It was of no use to remonstrate, or, if it had 
been, my wife’s nerves, in her then delicate state 
of health, could not have endured such a shock. 
I said no more, and Dr. Dilution was summoned. 

The disease proved to be scarlatina of a mild 
type, and the patient was already nearly well, 
when Mrs. Jones was attacked by headache. A 
headache was one of the ailments for which, in 
her opinion, homcepathy was ‘‘sovereign:” and 
accordingly, when Dr. Dilution paid his morning 
visit to Mary, she sent for him to give her some- 
thing for her head. 

In the afternoon the headache, though better, 
was still annoying: and Dr. Dilution was again 
applied to. He had just administered a few pel- 
lets, clasped his pocket-case of medicines, and 
gained the hall in his retreat, when the front 
door opened and Dr. Moses appeared. 

The two physicians knew each other by sight, 
though they were not on speaking terms. But, 
at thus meeting face to face, civility required 
some mutual courtesies. Dr. Moses contented 
himself with a cold nod and a glance of infinite 
disdain ; the younger practitioner, however, who 
was quite willing to share where the other 
wished to monopolize, thought this a good op- 
portunity to concilitate, and bowing low, said, 
blandly, 

“T have just left our patient, doctor. A slight 
nervous derangement, nothing more: will be 
better in the morning, as I think you will say.” 

Dr. Moses - paused, turned around, and mea- 
suring the speaker from head to foot, with his 
eyes, said, 

‘Our patient. Pray explain yourself, sir.” 

And, as he spoke, he drew himself up, like 
another autocrat, and gazed superbly down on 
Dr. Dilution. 

“Yes, doctor, our patient,” replied the latter, 
still more conciliatingly. ‘Mrs. Jones.” 
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‘¢Mrs. Jones!” 

‘Certainly, doctor.” 

‘‘Mrs. Smith Jones!” 

**Yes, doctor.” 

‘The lady of the house!” 

“Of course, doctor.” 

The eyes of Dr. Moses flashed fire. His em- 
pire, however often disputed in public, had never 
yet been assailed in one of its fortresses. 

“Sir,” he said at last, proudly, elevating him- 
self to his full height, ‘“‘since you are the phy- 
sician here, I am of no use. Give my compli- 
ments to Mrs. Jones, and tell her so. Good 
evening, sir.” , 

He bowed profoundly as he spoke, left the 
hall, and immediately drove off, nor since that 
hour has he crossed my threshold. My wife is 
now a confirmed homeepathist. 

‘He needn’t have gone off,” she said, when I 
ventured to remind her of the warning I had 
given, ‘“‘in such a huff. Can’t a body take a 
pill without asking his leave? He needn’t be 
afraid I’ll ask him to come here again: I 
wouldn’t have him to prescribe for a sick 
kitten.” 

Fortunately I have not, since this occurrence, 
required a physician. Once, indeed, being a 
little ailing, I consented to take nux vomica, at 
the urgent request of Mrs. Jones. My disease, 
I must confess, disappeared, but in its stead 
came a nervous paralysis, which I did not get 
rid of until I had drunk half a bottle of port 
wine. Whether the nux vomica produced the 
paralysis, or whether the wine removed it are 
questions which Mrs. Jones and I debate to this 
day: though, to be candid, the victory is gene- 
rally her’s; for as the subject is one, on which 
her enthusiastic nature is apt to become over- 
excited, I usually give in out of respect to her 
nerves. 


THE POOR THAT MOURN. 





BY OSCAR H. HARPEL. 





Loox in upon the poor that mourn, 
For they are often sorely pressed— 
A glance of coldness smacks of scorn 
With those who are distressed ; 
One kindly act, one soothing word, 
The humble treasure with delight, 
And bleak must be that heart, and hard, 
That has not in it something bright. 


Console the poor, whenever Death 
Has added one more woe to bear; 
“Speak gently’—’tis no waste of breath 
To wring resignment from despair; 





Would that the high might oftener see 
How small the work it does require 
To kindle joy through sympathy, 
And light love’s beatific fire! 


Give me the hard industrious hand 
Of him who toils for honest bread; 
I’ll count none nobler in the land— 
Altho’ he lowly bends his head. 
Peace and content! oh! bless their store— 
Those coarse brown crusts the poor must eat, 
And charity! be at their door— 
Oh! pass not by their narrow street. 
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WINTER FURS. 
WITH ENGRAVINGS OF NEW PALATINES. 


Furs will be very fashionable, the coming win- 
ter. The newest styles are the Palatine Royale 
in Ermine, and the Palatine Sable, engravings of 
which we give. 





The Palatine Royale, it will be seen, is a vic- 
torine of a novel form, having a hood lined with 
quilted silk and bound with a band of ermine: 
an addition which renders the Palatine exceed- 
ingly convenient, especially for the opera, con- 
cert or lecturé-room. This hood is so arranged 
as to be fixed on, or removed at pleasure. To 
the lower part of the hood is attached a large 
white silk tassel. The fastening is a new inven- 
tion. ‘It is formed of an Indian rubber band and 
steel clasp, by which the Palatine is made to fit 
comfortably to the throat, without inconvenient 
tightness. The band and clasp being in the in- 
side are not visible, and on the outside there is 
an elegant fancy ornament of white silk, called 
by the Parisians a brandebourg. 





_~ 





The Palatine in Sable is made in the same 
style as the Palatine Royale. We give the front 
of the Palatine Royale, and the back of the Paia- 
tine in Sable in our engravings. In the Palatine 
in Sable the hood is lined with brown colored 
silk, and the tassel and brandebourg are of silk 
of the same color. 





These are the only new styles of furs. But, 
as of old, muffs will be fashionable this winter, 
furs of every description being employed, ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer. Nothing 
adds so much to the elegance of a lady’s dress, 
in the winter, as a sett of choice furs. Few things 
also are more conducive to health. A fashion 
which has both utility and beauty in its favor 
should be encouraged, whenever the means of the 
parties allow it: and when costly furs cannot be 
had, more ordinary ones should be employed. 





“A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL.” 


“Ye Yule-log burns on Christmas Eve, 
Ye jest and mirthe do flowe, 

And sweetheartes by ye swaines are kissed 
Under ye misletoe.”—Otp Bavuap. 


A merry Christmas to you all, kind friends, 
and many, many returns of them! It is now 
nearly a twelvemonth since we became acquainted 
with some of you; but with others we can boast 
an intimacy, if not friendship of years. For 
why should we not say friendship? Assuredly 
you know us to our heart’s core. We are no 
strangers. You have followed us, month after 
month, through the realms of fiction, smiling 
when we were glad, weeping when we were sor- 
rowful, indignant when we told of wrong, exult- 
ing when we described oppression’s failure. Are 
we not friends, and intimate ones, therefore? And 
shall we now part, perhaps forever? It will be a 





sad Christmas to us, in that event, for we shall feel 


‘that you are not pleased with what we have done. 


At least, may yours be a merry Christmas; 
and, by that, we mean a happy one. For we love 
to behold proper mirth on that honored day. 
All should be jocund at so auspicious a time. 
Welcome again to Christmas. Oh! the glad faces 
of the children; the exclamations over the various 
gifts; the family assemblage around the groaning 
board; the nuts to be cracked and eaten in the 
evening; the dance; and, for the happy lover, 
the stolen kiss under the misletoe! Welcome to 
Christmas ! 

Onze more, a ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 








THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Att we children in a ring, 
Jion our hands and blithely sing;— 


“Thanks to friends and parents dear! 
Christmas comes but once a year.” 
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TO THE READER. 





BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





Wir my heart in a glow from the home 
greetings that are lavished upon me, after an 
absence of nearly two years from my native 
land; and amid all this tumult of warm feelings, 
that make me as a child again, there is still 
something wanting, still a sweet thirst of spirit 
which will not be quenched, till I have secured a 
welcome from my old friends and readers. Am 
I presumptuous in supposing, that those who 
have long known me through the pages of this 
Magazine, will feel some little interest in my 
return to their country and mine? 

Some there are, gifted and generous women, 
who have called to me from abroad in the sweet 
voices of their own genius, bidding me return 
home, and promising welcomes to the country 


that was never so dear as now. If I cannot 





2 


happy to see my name in its old familiar place, 
as I am to find myself at home again, I deserve 
no warmer welcome. 

They told me that travelling would render me 
discontented, that after visiting the palaces of 
Europe, the pomp of courts, the splendor of Lon- 
don, and the gaieties of Paris, I could never con- 
tent myself with my own nest-like home—its 
little rooms, its vine-draped balconies, its tiny 
garden, and its humble household duties. Either 
they did not know me, or I do not know myself. 
Never did this little home seem so dear as now, 
when I listen to the happy voices of my children 
—happier a thousand times, I feel it in every 
nerve of my body, than they were a week since— 
ringing up through the grape-leaves. The pic- 


ture galleries and libraries of the old world have 


entirely deserve the kindness that has lavished ‘detracted nothing from the books and pictures 


affectionate thoughts and exquisite verse upon 
me while in far-off lands, no human being can 
more gratefully appreciate the spirit and genius 
that gave rise to it; and if I presume in sup- 
posing that others partake somewhat of the same 
kindly interest, the fault half lies in the delight- 
ful flattery of ladies, whom they must hold with 
me in warm regard. It may be that the chain 
of thought that has linked me so long with the 
intelligent and good of the land, may have bright- 
ened and rendered more glowing the love of 
country, which, in foreign lands, deepens to a 
passion in the soul of every true American. It 
may be that I have felt closer and more clinging 
sympathies with my countrymen and country- 
women, from the habit of pouring my best 
thoughts and holiest feelings into their bosoms 
from my youth up. How this is I cannot tell, 
but if all or any of my readers are only half as 





that I loved so well before. Oh, if one gleam of 
all this happiness should reflect back upon me, 
from my readers, who could deserve a broader 
or sweeter welcome! 
At length my spirit bird has rest, 
And in the shelter of my home 
It has returned to build her nest, 
Without a thought or wish to roam. 
And leaving to less happy things 
The golden skies of Greece and Spain, 
She is content to fold her wings 
And never tempt the air again. 


Another month, and we shall meet once more 
in our old field. Something of all that my spirit 
has garnered in the old world—in every moun- 
tain, valley and sea of Europe—will yet be blended 
in the romance and the song, with which it is my 
ambition still to haunt your firesides yet a little 
longer. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Oor Votume For 1852.—With the present number 
the subscriptions of thousands of our friends will 
expire. We hope, however, that they will not only 
themselves renew, but each induce some acquaint- 
ance to take the Magazine also. For several years 
we have annually increased both the amount of con- 
tents in the “Ladies’ National,” and the beauty of 
the embellishments; and we have found our reward 
in it, for our circulation has steadily gone up. For 
1852 we shall make even greater improvements than 
we have ever before made. The present number, 
which is the costliest and most beautiful Decem- 
ber yet published, is an earnest, in part, of this in- 
creased magnificence and merit. Adhering strictly 
to the cash system, we are able, at two dollars, to 
publish a Magazine better, in many respects, than 
those published at three; and one, as all agree, far 
superior for ledies, or for the household. Next year, 
as stated in the Prospectus, we shall render the 
‘Ladies’ National” more indispensible to the sex 
than ever. Where eight neighbors unite, it can be 
had for one dollar and twenty-five cents a copy. 
Considering the great reduction of postage, and the 
increased worth of the Magazine, we fully expect to 








Our New Premium Piate.—Our premium plate, 
for 1852, is, we are told, the most beautiful picture 
ever offered in this way. It was selected for us by 
a committee of ladies, on whose taste we have relied 
implicitly, believing that none but ladies should be 
trusted in so important an affair. The engraver has 
it now in hand, and promises to have it ready in 
another week. Its size is about that of the premiums 
of the “American Art Union.” A more elegant pic- 
ture to be framed and hung on the parlor wall could 
not be had. 





Resrr Earty.—The January number will be ready 
about the twentieth of November. Those who remit 
first, shall receive the earliest proof impressions of 
the engravings, in that number. It is very possible 
that the number will be ready even earlier. Our 
friends cannot, therefore, remit too soon. 





MiscaRRiaGE oF PLates.—If you should get up a 
club, yet the premium plate miscarry, write imme- 
diately. We would rather send half a dozen times 
than that you should fail to get your premium plate. 





A Morat Maacazine.—A religious newspaper says 
of us:—‘‘The moral purity of this Magazine recom- 


double our list in 1852. In a great and intelligent } mends it to every family. We wish there were more 
country like this. with more than twenty millions of } such periodicals.” 


inhabitants, a periodical so cheap, beautiful, enter- 


taining, and indispensible, should not have a circula- 


tion of less than one hundred thousand. 


Now, is it asking too much, to solicit our fair } 
friends to interest themselves for us? Are you the} 


only person, in your place, who takes the “ Ladies’ 
National?” Procure another, when your Magazine, 


instead of coming rolled, will be beautifully smooth, ; 
Is there a club in your town? Double it, for you; 
will do both us a service and those whom you induce ; 


to subscribe, besides obtaining for yourself two pre- 
mium pictures. 


And if you and your friends do not, at the end of ; 


1852, pronounce that you have had the worth of your 





For Turee Dotiars we will send a copy of this 
Magazine, for one year, and a copy of either “ Arthur's 
Home Gazette,” or “The Saturday Gazette.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. II. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We wel- 


2 come the second volume of these fascinating bio- 


graphies with unalloyed pleasure; for while they 
contain all the truth of history, they possess even 


; more than the interest of romance. The life of 


two dollars. 


money thrice over, we shall not ask you to renew for > Mary of Lorraine, mother of Mary Queen of Scots, 
1853; but, the truth is, you will say you — before ; is concluded in this volume; and is followed by the 
knew how superb a Magazine could be published for life of the Lady Margaret Douglas, mother of Henry 





Darnley. The memoir of the latter is particularly 
; valuable, because little heretofore has been known 

Paris AND Broomer Fasnions.—Let it be re-} respecting her. We shall eagerly await the next 
membered that this Magazine is emphatically a> volume, which is to contain the biography of the 
World of Fashion. We allow no cotemporary to ; hapless Marie Stuart. With the aid afforded by 
approach us in the accuracy of our fashion-plates, ; Mignet’s late work—why do not the Harpers repub- 
or the completeness of the letter-press descriptions. } lish it?—and with such original matter as may be 
We intend, remember, to give elegant plates of new collected, Miss Strickland, we have no doubt, will 
Bloomer styles, as well as to continue, in all their } be able to exhaust the subject, and produce a memoir 
splendor, the Paris plates. Everybody, as well as} which can never afterward be excelled. Every lady 
mantua-makers and milliners, wil! find our reports of should possess this series. The volumes are very 
fashions worth twice the subscription price. handsomely printed. 
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Aylmere; or, The Bondman of Kent. With other 
Poems. By Robert T. Conrad. 1 vol. Philada: E. 
Hi. Butler & Co.—The principal poem in this volume, 
and that from which it takes its name, is a drama 
written for Mr. Forrest, and founded on the insur- 
rection @ “Jack Cade.” Though often represented 
on the stage, the tragedy has never before appeared 
in print. Its publication will be hailed with pleasure 
by the public, not less than by the poet’s friends; for 
it abounds with noble passages, and is full of inte- 
rest, especially to republican readers. We should be 
pleased if our space ‘allowed us to quote some of the 
finer portions of this drama. The remainder of the 
vdtume is occupied with the fugitive poems of the 
author, all of them superior in merit, and many re- 
markably so. The work is dedicated to the father of 
the poet, in a sonnet of rare beauty. 


Hand-Book of Literature and the Fine Arts, Com- 
piled and Arranged by George Ripley and Bayard 
Taylor, 1vol. New York: G. P. Putnam.—In this 
compact volume we have complete and accurate de- 
finitions of all terms employed in Belles-Lettres, 
Philosophy, Theology, Law, Mythology, Painting, 
Music, Sculpture, Architecture, and all kindred arts. 
The work is indispensible to the literary man, the 
professional man, and the artist, and of great value 
even to the general reader. It forms part of Put- 
nam’s “Home Cyclopedia,” a series of standard 
works of reference, to be completed in six volumes, 


The Young Christian. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothere —In this excellent 
work, the main design is to enforce the practice, 
rather than to discuss the theology of religion. It 
is addressed less to the young in years, than to those 
young in Christian faith. It may be read with profit, 
however, by all. Parents cannot place, in the hands 
of their daughters, a more beneficial work. As it is 
elegantly embellished, with the choicest wood en- 
gravings, we recommend it for a Christmas gift, where 
beauty and utility alike are sought. 


The Lady and the Priest. By Mrs. Maberly. . 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brethers.—This novel is 
written with considerable skill, and is consequently 
not without interest. It violates historical truth, 
however, continually. A principal character, for in- 
stance, is Thomas a Becket, whom the author de- 
scribes as in love with the Fair Rosamond, the heroine 
of the story. Becket, whatever else he might have 
been, was no profligate; but if Thierry is to be be- 
lieved, a patriot and hero. 


The Game-Cock of the Wilderness; or, The Life of 
“Dan Marble.” 1 vol. New York: Dewitt & Daven- 
port.—Full of mirth-moving anecdote. The record 
of the life of a man eminent on the comic stage, and, 
what is not always the case, deserving in private life. 
Buy the volume if you would laugh heartily. 


Don Quizxotte, Translated by Jarvis. 1 vol. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson.—Everybody should read this 
immortal work, and no one can find an excuse for 
not doing so, when it can be had for fifty cents, com- 
plete in one volume, which is what the present pub- 
lisher offers it for. 





Glances at Europe. By Horace Greely. 1 vol. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport.—Mr. Greely visited 
Europe with a determination to judge for himself, 
and accordingly this volume is bold and honest, often 
defiant, and always suggestive of thought. His tour 
embraced England, France, Italy and the valley of 
the Rhine. The book is one that everybody should 
read. It is issued in a beautiful style. 


Sketches in Ireland. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The author of “Vanity 
Fair” never wrote a racier or better book than this, 
which is a record of a summer jaunt through Ireland. 
No person can read the volume without hearty laugh- 
ter; and yet the work is full of solid worth. Mr. 
Peterson has published it very neatly, illustrating it 
throughout with spirited engravings. 


The Queens of France. By Mrs. Bush. 2 vols. 
Philada: A. Hart.—Two very beautiful volumes, 
containing biographies of the Queens of France from 
the first of that title down to the consort of Louis 
Philippe, who will probably be the last. The work 
is an excellent one for a lady’s library. 


The Lily and the Bee. By Samuel Warren, L.L. D. 
l vol. New York: Harper & Brothers,—The subject 
of this pretty little volume is the late “ World’s Fair;”’ 
but the work is the least happy of any written by 
Mr. Warren. The author of “Ten Thousand a-Year” 
should have done better. 


Cecilia Howard. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—Mr. Arthur always writes well, both 
morally and intellectually; and this is one of his best 
and latest fictions. It is published neatly. Price 
twenty-five cents. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Wavkine Dress or rich SLATE COLORED 
Sick, skirt very full and plain. Corsage high and 
plain, and fastened down the front with onyx buttons. 
Pardessus of emerald green velvet, trimmed with a 
broad band of fur, which extends up the front and 
around the neck, and also finishes the sleeve. Bon- 
net of pink drawn silk, with a rich plume on the 
right side. ‘ 

Fie. u.—An Eventne Dress or Warre Sixx, skirt 
trimmed with flounces, two of white pinked silk, and 
two of lace, placed alternately. A puffing of silk 
around the bottom of the skirt. Corsage low and 
plain, over which is worn a crimson velvet jacket 
with a basquine, and demi-long sleeves cut to cor- 
respond with the basquine. Head-dress of crimson 
velvet and white plumes. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Velvet, as a trimming, was 
never more fashionable than at present. There are 
at this season few articles included in the category 
of ladies’ costume to which a trimming of velvet may 
not be applied. Velvet is now employed to ornament 
plain dresses, as well as those of the most elegant 
description. Dresses of every color are trimmed with 
it. One which we have seen is of maroon colored 
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silk. The skirt has three flounces, each edged with 
two rows of black velvet ribbon, of the width of half 
an inch. The corsage and sleeves are ornamented 
with the same trimming. Merino dresses have mostly 
plain skirts. Braid, soutache and velvet are gene- 
rally used for trimming the corsages of dresses of 
merino. The gilet waistcoat corsage described in 
our last number, is still made, but it may be ranked 
in the class of those eccentric novelties which are 
from time to time introduced in Paris, and which 

Id b bjects of general adoption. The 
fashionable colors for dresses, bonnets, manteletts, 
&c., are the various shades of brown; snuff color, and 
tan color being the most popular. But ladies are 
oftentimes misled in regard to their choice of dress, 
by attending to the beauty of colors rather than se- 
lecting such as will harmonize with their own style 
of beauty. Choose that which best suits your com- 
plexion, without regard to the fashion of the day, 
and it will be decidedly the most elegant. 

Buioomer Dresses.—The new style of dress, under 
this title, while it prospers in some quarters, proves 
less popular in others. Many ladies, after having 
tried it, have abandoned it: among them Mrs. Swiss- 
helm, of the Pittsburg Saturday Gazette, who con- 
siders it no improvement in utility, while subjecting 
the wearer to considerable annoyance. In the New 
England states, however; in central New York; in 
Ohio; in Indiana; and elsewhere, the dress is worn 
to a considerable extent, though not to such a degree 
as to render it general. In the great cities it has not 
yet obtained a foothold. We never saw a Bloomer 
dress, in broad daylight, in Philadelphia, though a 
few have, we believe, appeared: and in New York it 
is the same. The leaders of fashion totally reject the 
dress. We must say, too, that few of the Bloomer 
costumes are graceful: they are either altogether 
uncouth, or they are too theatrical. In our January 
number we shall give an engraving of one, for even- 
ing costume, which is quite pretty, when such of our 
fair readers as prefer the Bloomer, can avail them- 
selves of the pattern. Meantime we find, in the city, 
such a prejudice against the dress, on account of its 
fancied immodesty, that we doubt if it will ever pre- 
vail here, whatever it may do elsewhere. So long, 
however, as it is worn, in any section of the country, 
we shall duly report the prettiest styles. 

Bonnets.—Velvet, combined with other materials, 
will be much employed for bonnets during the en- 
suing season. We may mention a bonnet, the out- 
side of which is formed entirely of velvet; the color, 
a rich claret. It is lined with white, and trimmed 
with black lace, and on one side are two feathers of 
the same tint as the velvet. White satin is very much 
used in lining bonnets, and black lace in the trim- 
ming. 

Saawis.—The most spivndid specimens of cash- 
mere shawls and scarfs have white, black, or red 
grounds, and are almost wholly covered with designs 
in the Etruscan, Persian, or Chinese styles, embroi- 
dered in silk of every hue, and here and there inter- 
mingled with a bright yellow producing the effect of 
gold. In some of the new scarfs intended for evening 
dress, the flowers are even formed by small beads, 











the work being as soft and pliant as silk. A square 
cashmere shawl, of the most elegant description, has 
the ground of a beautiful turquoise blue, upon which 
long, narrow leaves of the palm pattern are embroi- 
dered in white and brown silk, and gold. The em. 
broidery is in high relief, and the leaves intertwine 
one with another in various directions, so as to form 
@ running pattern. 

Cioaxs.—Some of the new cloaks are cut circular, 
or nearly so, and consequently hang in an easy, ele- 
gant sweep at the lower part. At the back there is 
a pointed hood with two tassels. The style of cloak 
in our fashion plate promises to be the most worn, 
however, with the addition of the hood, which is not 
a graceful appendage, for it gives the wearer a round 
shouldered appearance, and is never used to protect 
the head. 

GuLoves.—In evening costume gloves are worn 
very short and without trimming. They are fastened 
at the sides by buttons, usually three in number, 
Diamond, turquoise, emerald and coral studs are fre- 
quently used for this purpose. 

Caps.—These are, this season, worn rather small, 
and generally have the addition of barbs or lappets, 
and are slightly pointed on the forehead. Velvet 
is a good deal employed in the garniture of caps; 
some, for a simple style of dress, are composed of 
lace, and trimmed with green ribbons intermingled 
with narrow black velvet ones; others have tulle 
ruches and narrow rose colored velvet ones. Other 
caps, more of a fancy kind, are also composed of 
blonde and trimmed with tufts formed of rings of 
narrow rose colored velvet ribbon; they are in full 
clusters and droop low. 

Heap-Dresses.—Among some splendid head- 
dresses recently imported, there is a chapeau of 
azure blue velvet, with the brim turned up, and 
trimmed with a bouquet of white plumes on one 
side, and tulle blonde drooping on the neck on the 
other. It appears that these chapeaux, which have 
been long out of favor, are likely to be revived, 
Another head-dress, of a deeper shade of blue, is 
trimmed round with very small gold ornaments, 
drooping, so that as they encircle the head it looks 
like a rain of gold. A third head-dress, composed 
of white gauze, is decorated only with a gold cord, 
which forms the coiffure into a most becoming shape. 

Jet, which we have heretofore been accustomed to 
regard as exclusively appropriate to mourning, has 
of late been much employed in Paris in trimming and 
ornamenting various articles of costume. Wreaths 
and bouquets for the hair, are intermingled with 
ornaments of jet, the wreaths being fastened at the 
back of the head by bows and long ends of velvet 
ribbon. 

Bripat Veris.—The most fashionable style of 
wearing the bridal veil is to place it on the head so 
that it can be brought forward to cover the face 
during the ceremony. The wreath is placed over 
the veil, which may be composed of Brussels, or 
Honiton lace, or very clear tulle illusion, simply 
finished by a hem an inch and a half wide. Square 
veils have nearly superseded the scarfs so long in 
vogue. F 
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